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FOREWORD 

This  little  book  does  not  presume  to  represent  any 
particular  cult,  although  probably  many  may  indorse 
certain  truths  contained  therein. 

The  writer's  fancy,  guided  by  intuition,  wanders 
along  lines  of  interest  to  all  seeming  mortals  who  still 
have  faith  in  their  own  immortality. 


PRELUDE 

It  is  sweet,  thee  to  greet,  everywhere. 
In  the  light,  in  the  night,  Thou  art  there. 
Thou  art  Love,  me  to  prove,  lest  I  fall. 
Thou  art  mine,  I  am  Thine,  God  is  all. 


The  Tale  of  Christopher 

A  FANTASIA 


I  was  on  the  bed  where  I  had  been  lying  con- 
tinuously for  several  years,  except  during  the 
last  twelvemonth,  when  for  a  little  while  daily 
they  carried  me  to  the  reclining  chair  by  the 
window  to  gaze  without  for  recreation.  An  un- 
usual mood  seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of 
me.  It  was  difficult  to  give  my  customary  smile 
to  the  nurse  as  she  asked  me  how  I  found  myself 
that  morning. 

"Not  so  well  as  yesterday?"  she  inquired  as 
I  looked  soberly  at  her.  I  was  unable  to  answer, 
for  all  I  could  think  to  say  was,  ''How  could  I 
be  worse?"  and  such  a  question  would  have 
seemed  too  full  of  complaint  even  for  my  de- 
jected state. 

When  the  doctor  arrived  soon  after  and  felt 
my  pulse,  his  brow  grew  wrinkled  and  an  anx- 
ious expression  came  into  his  kind  face.  I  no- 
ticed this  with  unconcern.  Generally  I  tried  to 
seem  hopeful  for  the  sake  of  this  friend,  for  I 
pitied  him,  going  from  one  sick  person  to  an- 
other, and  wished,  especially  on  his  account, 
that  he  might  succeed  in  curing  me.  If  he 
should,  I  thought,  he  would  then  achieve  a  repu- 
tation (for  mine  was  a  difficult  case)  which 
would  bring  him  so  many  patients,   that  he 
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would  become  rich  and  be  enabled  to  take  the 
rest  needed  by  him.  One  surgeon  after  an- 
other had  given  me  up  and  pronounced  me  in- 
curable. At  last,  the  family  physician  alone 
was  retained  to  attend  to  me  in  a  general  way. 
The  lower  part  of  my  body  was  completely 
paralyzed.  I  had  the  use  of  my  arms  and  hands 
and  could  turn  my  head  freely,  but  I  could  not 
even  sit  up  unless  propped  by  pillows,  and  had 
never  stood  upon  my  feet  nor  taken  a  step,  since 
that  long  ago  time  when  I  went  moss  hunting 
with  Uncle  Jack.  O,  how  I  used  to  love  him ! 
The  very  day  which  brought  to  me  my  misfor- 
tune was  the  last  he  spent  on  earth.  Shall  I 
ever  forget  the  bright  sunshine,  the  fresh,  crisp 
air  and  the  sound  of  the  dashing  water  as  it 
beat  against  the  rocky  cliff,  along  the  edge 
of  which  we  were  merrily  climbing?  Often  I 
lie  and  think  about  them.  Whenever  I  shut  my 
eyes  and  desire  to,  I  can  feel  again  all  the  pleas- 
ures of  that  happy  day.  It  was  my  tenth  birth- 
day, and  for  a  treat  my  mother  had  allowed  me 
to  go  on  this  expedition  with  Uncle  Jack. 

Uncle  Jack  was  a  naturalist  and  was  then 
studying  the  mountain  mosses,  lichens  and  flow- 
ers, intending  soon  to  write  a  book  about  them. 
He  said  that  if  I  would  find  a  name  for  the 
pretty,  curious  lichen  we  together  discovered 
that  day,  he  would  put  it  under  a  picture  of  the 
plant  in  his  new  work.  It  was  growing  on  the 
top  of  the  highest  hill  on  our  coast  in  a  little 
cranny  of  a  rock,  and  we  marked  the  location 
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so  as  to  gather  it  on  our  return.    But  alas !  we 
never  went  back  that  way. 

Bruno  and  Major,  Uncle's  pet  dogs,  were 
with  us.  Sometimes  they  ran  way  in  advance, 
and  then  again  tarried  behind,  smelling  out  lit- 
tle gophers'  holes  or  chasing  the  birds  which 
ventured  upon  the  ground.  This  they  did  only 
in  play,  for  they  had  been  taught  to  refrain  from 
hurting  a  single  creature.  We  were  in  fine 
spirits,  we  four,  Uncle  Jack,  Bruno,  Major  and 
I.  Uncle  Jack  whistled,  I  sang,  and  the  dogs 
yelped  and  frisked  their  tails  in  ecstatic  delight. 
We  were  to  get  our  lunch  at  the  "Tip-Top" 
House,  where  those  who  came  up  the  trail 
stopped  for  refreshment.  Just  before  we 
reached  this  place  we  climbed  out  on  the  cliff 
to  enjoy  the  fine  view  and  to  examine  some  moss 
growing  on  the  edge  of  a  big  rock  which  rested, 
slanting,  on  the  brow  of  the  height.  This  im- 
mense boulder  hung  over  the  edge  very  far  and 
looked  as  if  it  might  fall,  but  Uncle  Jack  said 
it  probably  never  would,  for  it  had  rested  there 
many,  many  years,  and  would  doubtless  ever 
continue  to  do  so.  Experts  had  examined  it  and 
testified  to  its  security,  and  it  had  been  a  point 
of  great  attraction  to  tourists,  especially  to  such 
as  ventured  to  climb  out  upon  it.  I  had  been  on 
it  once  before,  and  this  time,  while  with  Uncle 
Jack,  did  not  hesitate  to  stand  at  the  very  brink 
and  look  down  upon  the  mass  of  rock  below, 
over  which  the  sea  waves  were  playing  tumult- 
uously. 
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I  do  not  recollect  anything  more  of  that 
happy  time.  My  first  remembrance  thereafter 
is  of  when  I  found  myself  in  bed,  at  home;  I 
seemed  to  have  just  awakened  from  a  long  sleep, 
but  was  weary  and  confused.  Then  at  the  bed- 
side appeared  a  strange  face — a  kind  one, 
enclosed  in  a  little  white  cap,  such  as  I  had  seen 
the  nurses  at  the  hospitals  wear — and  next 
minute,  a  gray-haired,  gray-bearded  man,  with 
eyes  peering  through  spectacles,  looked  at  me 
attentively  and  exclaimed : 

"Well  done,  my  little  man.  So  youVe  con- 
cluded to  wake  up  at  last?" 

The  voice  was  strange  and  the  new  faces 
perplexed  me.  I  could  not  think  how  it  could 
be  that  these  should  greet  me  instead  of  my  dear 
mother,  as  usual.  I  had  a  strong  inclination  to 
cry,  but  just  then  I  remembered  that  I  was  now 
ten  years  old  and  I  was  reminded  of  the  holiday 
tramp  and  of  Uncle  Jack,  and  the  dogs,  and  the 
moss — ^where  were  they  all? 

I  threw  up  my  hands  and  tried  to  spring  out 
of  bed,  but  for  some  inexplicable  reason  could 
not  get  up,  and  immediately,  vexed  at  such  un- 
reasonableness, called  out  sharply : 

"What  have  you  done  to  me  ?  Where  is  my 
Uncle  Jack?  Where  is  my  mother?"  and  then 
I  fainted. 

They  told  me  about  this  afterward,  also  about 
dear  Uncle  Jack  and  Mother  (they  were 
brother  and  sister  and  very  fond  of  each  other), 
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but  I  shall  relate  at  once  what  was  given  me  in 
fragments  as  I  was  able  to  bear  them. 

It  was  Major  and  Brmio  who  saved  my  life. 
The  old  boulder  in  which  we  had  trusted,  failed 
us.  Without  any  warning,  it  fell  from  its  posi- 
tion and  hurled  Uncle  Jack  and  me  out  to  death. 
The  people  at  the  Tip-Top  Inn  heard  a  rum- 
bling, crashing  sound,  very  much  like  distant 
thunder,  and  soon  after  noticed  a  dog  running 
toward  the  house  at  a  furious  rate.  He  howled 
and  whined,  and  when  he  had  gained  their 
attention  started  back  in  the  direction  from 
which  he  had  come.  When  they  did  not  at  once 
follow  him  he  returned  to  them  beseechingly. 
Several  of  them  then  suspected  disaster  to 
somebody  and  hastened  after  Bruno — for  it  was 
he — who  led  them  quickly  to  the  cliff.  As  soon 
as  they  saw  that  the  great  rock  was  gone,  they 
knew  that  a  dreadful  catastrophe  must  have 
taken  place.  At  first  as  they  peered  down,  noth- 
ing could  be  distinguished  upon  the  rocks  be- 
low, but  as  Bruno  climbed  down  the  precipi- 
tous, zig-zag  path  which  led  to  the  water  and 
they  slowly  and  carefully  followed,  they  gradu- 
ally discerned  a  second  dog  crouching  shelter- 
ingly  over  a  dark  object.  Can  you  not  surmise 
what  it  was?  But  my  Uncle  Jack  they  never 
found. 

When  they  brought  me  home,  which  they 
were  enabled  to  locate  by  means  of  the  engraved 
plates  upon  Bruno's  and  Major's  collars,  my 
dear  mother  v/as  so  prostrated  by  grief  at  the 
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loss  of  her  brother  and  the  crippHng  of  her  only 
child,  that  she  fell  into  a  low  fever  and  never 
recovered.  When  I  first  came  back  to  conscious- 
ness, after  the  accident,  and  asked  for  her  and 
Uncle  Jack,  she  was  lying  at  death's  door.  As 
I  have  said,  they  did  not  tell  me  this  then ;  they 
only  said  that  she  was  ill  but  receiving  the  best 
of  care.  As  they  found  that  my  memory  was 
clear  up  to  the  moment  of  the  accident,  they 
added  that  I  had  had  a  bad  fall,  and  that  Uncle 
Jack  was  also  hurt  but  that  everything  possible 
was  being  done  for  all  and  we  must  hope  for  the 
best.  The  sweet-faced  nurse  said  that  she  knew 
that  I  could  be  brave  and  patient,  and  the  doctor 
declared  that  he  would  have  me  out  of  bed  in  a 
month  and  then  what  a  time  of  rejoicing  there 
would  be! 

"Just  dwell  on  that,  young  man,  and  keep  up 
your  courage.'* 

It  is  wonderful  how  used  we  become  to 
circumstances,  and  how  we  can  suffer  and  still 
live  on;  but  I,  in  my  affliction,  began  to  have 
much  to  comfort  me.  The  kind  people  who 
watched  about  my  bedside  and  pitied  my  con- 
dition, did  not  know  this  for  I  was  forbidden  to 
tell  them.  They  would  not  have  believed  if  I 
had  told  them  then,  but  now,  that  I  am  given 
permission,  I  shall  write  down  from  time  to 
time,  upon  this  Mystic  Scroll,  an  account  of 
some  of  the  happy  incidents  in  my  otherwise 
sad  lot. 

There  are  two  sides  to  all  our  lives,  but  we 
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are  not  often  mindful  of  both ;  an  inner  and  an 
outer  phase,  of  which  we  remember  only  the 
outer  as  a  usual  thing;  but  when  this  is  disap- 
pointing and  marred  we  are  led  to  look  more  to 
our  inner  experiences.  As  we  dwell  therein 
we  become  able  to  bring  to  the  outer  or  earthly 
life  a  precious  remembrance  now  and  then. 
This  had  become  my  happy  condition.  While 
monotonous  hours  were  passed  by  my  body  in 
this  upper  chamber,  my  soul  traversed  won- 
drous regions  of  joy  and  bliss.  I  had  a  beauti- 
ful angel  guide,  a  youth  seemingly  of  my  age, 
but  far  wiser.  Why  did  I  need  to  care  because 
I  could  not  run  about  and  romp  with  the  other 
children  when  I  could  enjoy  the  companionship 
of  this  dear  friend? 

He  taught  me  to  call  him  ''Merry''  and  he 
named  me  'Triskie"  and  many  joyous  times  we 
spent  together  over  hills  and  in  groves  where 
no  dangers  lurked.  The  first  time  I  remember 
Merry's  coming  to  me,  was  the  night  when  I 
fell  asleep  crying  because  they  would  not  tell 
me  where  Mother  and  Uncle  Jack  were.  I 
began  to  see  through  all  their  evasive  answers 
to  my  questions.  Since  I  was  obliged  to  lie  so 
still  and  was  able  to  do  nothing  but  think,  the 
belief  forced  itself  upon  me  that  the  worst  had 
happened;  that  maybe  Uncle  Jack  had  been 
killed  by  the  same  kind  of  a  fall  that  had  crip- 
pled me,  and  that  my  mother  had  died  from  her 
illness.  When  I  said  to  the  nurse  in  a  hopeless 
way,  "Are  my  mother  and  Uncle  Jack  both 
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dead?"  she  looked  frightened  and  answered  "O 
dearie,  what  put  such  an  idea  into  your  head?" 
bhe  might  just  as  well  have  said,  "Yes,  thev 
are  dead"  as  long  as  she  could  not  say  "No 
they  are  not  dead."  And  I  turned  my  face 
away  and  sobbed  myself  to  sleep. 


*     * 


I  felt  a  gentk  touch  as  of  someone  wiping 
the  tears  from  off  my  cheeks  with  the  softest  of 
hne  scented  handkerchiefs,  while  a  musical 
voice  said,  "Little  boy,  do  n^t  weep.  SeThere 
IS  your  Uncle  Jack,  well  and  happy  " 

Opening  my  eyes,  I  saw  Uncle  Jack,  just  as 
in  life,  smihng  and  holding  out  his  hands  to 
me.    I  sprang  toward  him  and  he  caught  me  in 
his  strong  arms,  and  welcomed  me  to  the  happy 
country,  where  he  said,  grew  far  more  wondTr^ 
ful  moss  and  lichens  than  any  we  ever  found  in 
the  dear  earthland.     "Christie,"  he  said,  "do 
not  grieve  for  me,  for  I  am  very  happy.     You 
are  to  be  sustained  and  comforted  while  you 
tarry  below,  by  many  joyous  visits  to  this  place  • 
but  you  must  not  tell  the  friends  on  earth  what 
IS  shown  to  you  here.     They  are  not  yet  ready 
for  such  experiences,  but  you  are  fast  growing 
to  an  understanding  of  many  things,  because  of 
the   purity   and   patience   developing  in   you 
through  your  suffering."  ^ 

"But,  Uncle  Jack,"  I  cried,  "Where  is  my 
dear  mother?    The  nurse  and  the  doctor  will 
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not  tell  me.  I  think  she  is  dead.  I  have  never 
even  seen  her  since  my  tenth  birthday.'' 

^'Christie  dear/'  he  replied,  "your  mother 
is  grieving  for  you  and  me.  She  lies 
in  her  bed  at  home  now,  but  very  soon  she 
is  going  to  join  us  here.  Surely,  you  will  not 
grieve  at  this  ?  Because  you  shall  come  often  to 
see  her,  while  now  she  cannot  get  up  stairs  to 
see  you,  nor  you  down  stairs  to  visit  with  her. 
Very  soon  they  will  tell  you  that  she  is  dead,  but 
since  you  have  learned  that  death  is  nothing, 
you  will  not  be  alarmed." 

Then  Uncle  Jack  embraced  me,  and  the 
youth  who  had  brought  me  to  him  gently 
clasped  my  hand  and  led  me  back  into  uncon- 
sciousness. 
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The  next  morning  when  I  opened  my  eyes 
once  more  upon  earth  Hfe,  I  heard  whisperings 
in  my  room. 

"No,  no,  not  yet,'' — it  was  the  doctor's 
voice — ''do  not  tell  him  yet.  Wait  until  he 
is  stronger.    Poor,  little  man !" 

"You  do  not  need  to  tell  me,"  I  exclaimed.  "I 
know  it  all.  Uncle  Jack  was  killed  by  his  fall, 
and  now  my  dear  mother  dies  with  grief  for 
him  and  for  me." 

Doctor  and  nurse  came  quickly  to  my  bed- 
side, consternation  plainly  showing  in  their 
faces. 

"Surely,  Christie,"  the  nurse  said,  "you 
must  have  been  dreaming." 

"Maybe,"  I  answered,  serenely  content. 
"But  you  need  not  try  to  keep  the  truth  from 
me  any  longer,  for  I  have  a  way  of  finding  it 
out,  myself." 

I  think  I  must  have  smiled  for  the  doctor 
asked  with  much  less  perturbation,  "Wouldn't 
you  grieve,  little  fellow,  if  your  dream  came 
true?"  And  the  next  moment  he  added,  "If 
Uncle  Jack  and  your  mother  were  both  gone?" 

Remembering  the  happy  meeting  with 
Uncle  Jack  and  the  warm  clasp  of  his  arms 
about  my  neck,  and  all  the  sweetness  of  my 
vision,  I  murmured : 
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''I  need  not  grieve  for  I  shall  see  them  both, 
often  and  often." 

The  doctor  exclaimed  at  this,  declaring  that 
such  trust  and  patience  in  one  so  young  were 
marvelous;  then  he  gently  told  me  the  facts; 
Mother  had  just  passed  away  and  Uncle  Jack 
had  never  lived  after  that  dreadful  accident. 
To  his  great  surprise,  I  never  shed  a  tear — 
but  why  need  I  ? 

My  mother's  funeral  took  place  the  third 
day  after  this.  I  could  tell  from  the  hushed 
sounds  which  worked  up  from  below,  all  about 
it.  Indeed  as  I  lay  with  my  eyes  closed,  I  could 
see  everything  as  it  occurred.  I  saw  the  sweet 
face  in  the  coffin,  noticed  the  beautiful  flowers 
and  longed  to  comfort  my  dear  father  in  his 
loneliness.  As  I  listened  to  the  plaintive  music, 
I  could  hardly  refrain  from  shouting : 

'This  you  call  death  and  grieve  so  at  seeing, 
Is  only  a  passing  from  Dreaming  to  Being." 

And  now,  as  I  write  this,  I  am  glad  that  I 
have  since  learned  that  even  death  is  not  neces- 
sary to  bring  about  the  transition. 


It  is  very  strange  for  me  to  measure  time  by 
days  and  months  and  years,  for  long  I  have 
made  no  habit  of  doing  so ;  but  to  give  some  idea 
of  events  during  my  crippled  life  I  will  mention 
that  two  years  after  my  mother's  funeral,  my 
father  married  a  second  time  and  brought  to  the 
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home  a  new  mother  for  me.  Then  in  another 
year,  a  Httle  babe  was  born  into  the  family;  a 
dear  little  girl  whom  they  called  Janet. 

Six  years  had  passed  away,  when  the  day 
came  in  which  I  found  myself  in  that  pensive 
mood  which  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
this  tale.  ''Why  was  I  so  dejected?"  you 
doubtless  ask. 

Because  Merry  had  not  come  for  me  for  a 
whole  month  and  I  missed  the  joy  and  strength 
my  flights  away  with  him  always  gave  me.  "If 
he  should  never  come  for  me  again''  I,  thought, 
'T  certainly  could  not  endure  to  live.'' 

When  they  wished  to  carry  me  from  the 
bed  to  the  chair,  I  refused  to  be  moved  and  in- 
sisted upon  staying  in  bed  all  day.  At  night  T 
fell  asleep  earlier  than  usual,  and  there  was  a 
great  lump  in  my  throat  because  of  the  grief  in 
my  heart  which  was  denied  expression;  but, 
joyful  to  relate,  Merry  came  for  me  at  last.  I 
cannot  tell  how  long  I  had  been  asleep  when  T 
heard  him  calling  me  and  then  immediately  saw 
him  coming  toward  me.  I  ran  joyfully  to  meet 
him. 

"Dear  Merry,  I  have  missed  you  so  very 
much.  Why  have  you  stayed  so  long  away  from 
me?"  I  asked. 

"Little  Friskie,  I  have  been  very,  very 
busy." 

"You  ever  busy.  Merry?"  I  said  in  amaze- 
ment, "I  thought  that  you  and  everyone  who 
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lived  in  your  beautiful  country  needed  never  to 
do  anything  you  did  not  wish  to  do." 

''Well,  that  is  the  case,"  he  said  as  he 
stopped  a  moment  to  caress  a  pretty  butterfly, 
which,  not  in  the  least  afraid,  had  poised  itself 
enjoyingly  on  a  spray  of  feathery  bloom  by  the 
path.  ''We  like  to  do  everthing  we  find  which 
needs  our  doing,  and  for  the  past — well,  as  you 
would  express  it,  one  month,  there  has  been  so 
much  for  me  to  attend  to,  that  I  have  only  had 
time  to  think  of  you,  and  no  leisure  to  visit  you. 
One  reason,  Friskie,  that  you  are  not  always 
happy,  in  your  earth  life  now,  is  because  you 
have  so  little  with  which  to  occupy  yourself. 
But  you  have  had  a  lesson  to  learn,  and  you 
have  learned  it  well,  we  think." 

'1  ?"  I  said.  ''What  lesson  have  I  learned 
and  learned  well?    Tell  me,  dear  Merry." 

By  this  time  we  had  come  to  a  charming 
little  brook  whose  water,  shallow,  but  very 
swift,  ran  over  the  prettiest  of  colored  pebbles 
which  glistened  in  the  light.  Merry  picked  me 
up  in  his  arms  and  waded  through  the  stream, 
and  when  he  set  me  down  on  the  other  side  of 
the  rivulet,  I  noticed  to  my  great  surprise,  that 
his  flowing,  white  robe  and  his  pretty  sandals 
of  silk,  with  velvety  rosettes,  were  not  wet  in 
the  least. 

"Wait  a  moment,"  he  said.  "I  must  gather 
some  of  these  stones." 

He  selected  several  of  bright  colors.  It  is 
difficult  to  describe  these,  for  the  pink  ones 
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were  prettier  than  pink,  the  blue  were  sweeter 
than  blue  and  the  white  would  have  made  our 
idea  of  purity  seem  soiled  and  faded;  one 
shone  like  a  diamond  but  was,  compared  to  it, 
what  a  diamond  to  us  seems  when  placed  by  a 
glass  imitation. 

"Rest  here,  my  sweet,"  Merry  said  to  one 
of  these  stones,  as  he  put  it  on  his  girdle,  where 
to  my  astonishment  it  stayed,  "and  here,  my 
beauty,"  as  he  laid  another  on  his  shoulder,  and 
a  third  and  fourth  on  his  breast,  and  thus 
adorned,  seemed  lovelier  than  ever. 

"Why,  Merry,"  I  asked,  "what  keeps  the 
stones  fastened?" 

"We  love  each  other,"  he  answered,  "and 
they  are  glad  to  stay  with  me.  I  might  have 
called  them,  and  they  would  have  come  to  me, 
but  I  like  to  gather  them." 

Amazed,  I  wondered  if  they  would  love  me 
one  little  bit,  and  as  I  wondered,  admiring  them 
extremely,  a  warm  feeling  in  my  heart  caused 
me  to  reach  out  toward  one  when,  lo !  it  jumped 
up  out  of  the  water,  and  nestled  on  my  bosom. 
As  I  gazed  down  upon  it  I  heard  a  sweet,  soft 
tone  of  joy.  "Your  question  is  answered,  you 
see,  Friskie ;  that  is,  the  question  you  wondered 
to  yourself.  The  one  you  asked  aloud,  a  while 
ago,  I  haven't  replied  to  yet.  Do  you  wish  the 
answer?" 

Then  I  recollected  what  he  had  said  about 
my  having  learned  a  lesson  and  replied  that  I 
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did  wish  he  would  tell  me  what  it  was.  'Then, 
dear,  know  that  you  have  mastered  the  grand 
task  of  patience.  You  have  suffered  and  been 
obliged  to  lie  long  and  tiresomely  in  your  bed 
and  reclining  chair,  and  yet  you  have  remained 
sweet  in  your  temper  and  have  not  complained 
in  your  heart.  O  Friskie,  you  are  many  times 
stronger  than  you  formerly  were  before  what 
they  called  your  accident  came  to  you." 

I  was  very  much  surprised  at  this  speech  of 
Merry's  but  it  made  me  very  blissful.  All  at 
once  I  became  conscious  of  musical  tones  sound- 
ing in  many  delicious  harmonies  all  about  us; 
the  water,  the  tree  branches  swaying  in  the 
breezes,  the  birds  and  butterflies,  together 
breathed  a  sweet  symphony;  but  the  sounds 
were  not  distracting  and  did  not  interrupt  our 
conversation. 

''But,  Merry,''  I  rejoined,  "I  never  could 
have  remained  happy  and  patient  if  you  had 
not  often  come  for  me.  I  spend  the  days  think- 
ing of  the  lovely  times  I  have  had  with  you 
the  nights  before.  Only  yesterday  I  was  sul- 
len and  grieving  because  you  had  not  lately 
visited  me,  and  I  would  not  let  them  take  me 
from  the  bed  to  place  me  in  my  chair  by  the 
window." 

"That  is  not  strange,"  Merry  answered, 
"Little  Friskie  must  be  given  something  to  do 
day-times.  How  would  you  like  to  write  an  ac- 
count of  the  different  pleasures  you  enjoy  in  this 
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happy  country,  and  when  it  is  long  enough 
have  it  made  into  a  book  for  the  earth  people 
to  read?" 

'That  would  be  fine,"  I  replied,  "if  you 
are  sure  I  may  tell  what  I  see  here.  Uncle  Jack 
cautioned  me,  the  first  time  you  took  me  to  him, 
not  to  breathe  a  word  of  what  I  learned  to  the 
friends  below." 

*'Did  he  ?"  Merry  asked ;  "then  we  must  find 
him  and  inquire  just  what  he  meant.  Come, 
Friskie,  we'll  go  to  see  him." 

Do  you  laugh  that  I,  a  poor  cripple,  was 
called  "Friskie"?  Then  let  me  assure  you  that 
I  was  not  such  in  the  happy  country.  Although, 
according  to  the  earth  way  of  reckoning  time 
I  was  then  sixteen  years  of  age,  I  was  not  older 
in  my  feelings  than  on  my  tenth  birthday,  and 
Merry  was  equally  frolicsome.  It  was  a  delight 
to  us  both  to  run  about  in  the  balmy  air,  which, 
though  soft,  was  still  as  invigorating  as  if  it 
had  been  crisp  and  cool.  There  was  no  ef- 
fort in  our  motion.  Up  hill  or  down,  we  went 
with  the  same  ease.  Sometimes  we  glided  along 
very  swiftly  without  stopping,  and  again,  we 
were  pleased  to  tarry  here  and  there  for  flower 
gathering  or  bird  petting.  We  never  grew  tired 
nor  hungry  nor  thirsty.  The  most  delicious 
fragrance  filled  the  atmosphere  but  it  was  with 
this  as  with  the  music,  we  noticed  it  or  not,  as 
we  chose,  or  as  some  emotion  within  our  souls 
wished  to  use  it  as  a  sympathetic  mode  of  ex- 
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pression.  We  took  no  note  of  time;  there  was 
always  enough  and  yet  never  any  which  hung 
idly  upon  our  hands. 

"It  seems  strange  to  me,  Merry,"  I  said, 
''that  we  do  not  get  tired  from  this  long  jour- 
ney which  we  are  making.  Here  we  have  been 
running  and  climbing  and  playing  about,  for 
such  a  long  time,  and  still  we  are  not  in  the 
least  weary.'' 

"No,  Friskie,"  he  answered,  "and  after  a 
while  you  will  forget  even  to  notice  this  except- 
ing when  someone  else  reminds  you." 

"But  the  people  here  will  not  remind  me, 
will  they?  for  of  course,  they  never  become 
tired." 

"O  yes,  they  do,"  was  the  answer.  "They 
come  here  in  all  stages  of  development,  and 
some,  who  have  not  learned  to  be  patient  and 
persevering,  grow  tired  just  as  the  earth  peo- 
ple do.  Also  others  who  have  advanced  farther 
do  not  forget  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  fa- 
tigue for  some.  It  is  better  so,  for  now  we  can 
help  and  cheer  them,  these  weary  ones,  with  a 
promise  of  their  surely,  finally,  attaining 
strength,  if  they  persevere ;  but  if  we  should  for- 
get their  thoughts  altogether,  we  could  not  un- 
derstand and  comfort  them." 

"I  should  not  think  you  could  keep  so  merry. 
Merry," — here  we  laughed  merrily — "when 
you  see  tired,  discouraged  people  about  you,"  I 
ventured  to  remark. 
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"O  yes,  Friskie.  You  see  it  is  very  much 
with  us  as  it  is  on  the  earth  with  the  grown 
people  and  the  children.  Parents  always  sym- 
pathize with  the  little  ones  in  their  childish 
griefs,  but  they  are  never  rendered  unhappy  by 
them.  Of  course,  when  what  they  call  a  great 
affliction  comes  to  a  child,  like  your  fall  to  you, 
that  is  another  matter.  Some  day,  that  event, 
so  sad  to  you  and  your  family,  will  be  made  so 
clear  in  its  meaning,  that  all  the  pain  of  it  will 
disappear.  I  think  your  Uncle  Jack  under- 
stands it  now.'' 

"People  never  grow  old  here,  do  they?"  I 
asked,  for  among  those  I  had  seen  about  in  this 
country,  there  were  only  young  and  active  per- 
sons. 

''O  yes,  but  they  do,"  Merry  remonstrated. 
'They  get  sick  and  recover,  grow  old  and  die 
very  much  as  earth  people  do." 

"O  my!  how  dreadful,"  I  said,  disappoint- 
edly. "Then  you  have  doctors  and  funerals 
and  all  those  sad  things  up  here?" 

"For  those  who  have  not  outgrown  the  be- 
lief in  the  necessity  of  them,"  answered  Merry. 
"But  don't  you  worry.  Everything  serves  a 
good  and  wise  purpose.  Most  of  us  see  through 
these  occurrences  and  we  try  continually  to  ex- 
plain them  to  those  who  do  not.  No  one  can 
understand,  however,  who  has  not  attained  to 
the  ability  to  do  so.  Until  that  time  comes 
when  he  will  have  outgrown  error,  the  whole 
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truth  is  not  intelligible  to  us.  Never  mind, 
dearie,  you  are  here  for  rest  and  a  good  time. 
Let  us  see  who  can  get  up  this  hill  first,''  and 
away  he  ran,  I  after  him,  until  we  reached 
the  top  at  the  same  instant.  I  surmise  now,  in 
looking  back,  that  Merry  allowed  me  to  gain  on 
him ;  but  I  never  mistrusted  it  then. 

On  the  summit  of  the  hill  stood  a  beautiful 
palace. 
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The  palace  was  built  of  pure,  white  marble 
and  yet  as  it  glistened  in  the  everywhere  per- 
vading light,  various  colors  shone  from  it.  It 
seemed  enveloped  in  a  radiant  haze  of  lightest 
pinks,  blues,  and  greens,  which  was  translucent 
and  did  not  mar  the  effect  of  purity  made  by 
the  marble  itself.  The  building  was  broad  and 
spacious  and  though  only  of  two  stories,  these 
were  sufficiently  lofty  to  render  an  effect  of 
most  graceful  proportions. 

We  passed  at  once  through  a  high,  vaulted 
passage,  brilliantly  lighted,  leading  into  a  cir- 
cular, open  court,  in  the  center  of  the  structure. 
Splashing  fountains  of  water  were  playing 
within  this  and  tall  trees  reached  up  toward  the 
sky.  A  summer  breeze  swayed  the  leaves  and 
bore  the  spray  from  the  fountains  all  about,  and, 
charming  to  relate,  though  this  refreshed  us  it 
did  not  trouble  us  with  moisture.  I  think  if 
there  were  more  and  different  words  in  which 
to  express  myself,  I  could  convey  my  meaning 
better.  Then  I  would  not  say  "refreshed''  us 
when  we  were  not  weary,  nor  have  to  describe 
the  delicious  spray  from  the  fountains,  as  if  it 
were  ordinary  water.  Take  from  every  earth- 
loveliness  its  inherent  blemish  or  necessary  al- 
loy, and  then  things  would  be  more  as  we  found 
them  in  the  happy  country  which  I  was  allowed 
to  visit.    When  we  preferred  moisture  in  the 
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water  we  found  it  there ;  but  if  that  would  have 
been  an  inconvenience  to  us  it  was  not  present ; 
still,  it  always  seemed  like  water. 

Slender,  beautifully  carved  columns  of  mar- 
ble supported  a  two  storied  gallery  which  ran 
completely  around  the  court.  Upon  the  upper 
corridor,  windows  from  within  the  palace 
opened,  and  reached  to  the  floor,  while  below,  in 
addition  to  the  windows,  were  many  doors,  and 
several  passages  similar  to  the  one  by  which  we 
had  entered,  pierced  the  building  in  different 
directions.  There  were  vines  of  luxuriant 
growth  twining  around  some  of  the  pillars  and 
hanging  from  the  roof  in  graceful  festoons. 
Birds  of  brilliant  plumage  fluttered  ceaselessly 
from  the  foliage,  and  these  with  many  other 
evidences  of  life  charmed  and  delighted  us. 

"Does  my  uncle  live  here,''  I  asked  of  Merry 
as  we  stopped  by  the  fountain  and  gazed  into  its 
limpid  depths. 

''He  spends  much  time  here,''  Merry 
answered.  'This  is  a  kind  of  museum  and  lab- 
oratory. About  this  time  of  day,  your  uncle  is 
generally  busy  examining  curious  plants  which 
he  has  found  during  his  trips  into  the  country  or 
which  others  have  brought  to  him  from  theirs." 

"How  exactly  like  his  earth  life,"  I  ex- 
claimed. 

"He  follows  his  preferences  here  just  as  he 
did  there,"  Merry  replied,  "only  now  he  works 
to  infinitely  better  advantage.    There  is  but  lit- 
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tie  guesswork  in  his  study  here,  for  the  plants 
themselves  aid  him  when  he  endeavors  to  class- 
ify them/' 

''What  do  you  mean,  Merry?''  I  asked  won- 
deringly. 

"Your  uncle  has  learned  the  language  of 
plant  Hfe  and  can  converse  in  it.  He  asks  ques- 
tions and  receives  direct  answers.  Each  little 
growth  has  a  life  history  and  will  relate  it  to 
the  one  who  can  understand  the  narration,  if  so 
desired  to  do," 

I  imagined  that  my  uncle  must  be  very 
happy  under  these  conditions  and  grew  very 
impatient  to  see  him. 

"How  will  we  ever  find  him,  Merry,  in  this 
t>ig">  big  place  ?  This  seems  like  an  enchanted 
palace;  no  one  moving  about  but  ourselves,  and 
no  appearance  of  any  soul  life  here.  We  might 
get  lost  if  we  ventured  inside  of  one  of  these 
passages,  for  I  can  see,  as  I  glance  in,  that  they 
turn  and  wind  to  the  right  and  left  like  laby- 
rinths.'' 

"If  your  uncle  is  here,  you  can  draw  him 
to  yourself  by  thinking  of  him.  Let  us  now 
both  wish  to  see  him  very  earnestly,  and  ask 
him  to  meet  us  at  this  fountain." 

"I  love  you,  dear  uncle  Jack,"  I  whispered. 
"I  want  to  feel  the  clasp  of  your  arms,  once 
more,  and  would  place  my  cheek  against  yours 
as  I  used  to  do.  Come  to  this  lovely  fountain, 
and  tell  me  the  name  of  that  running  moss  I  see 
down  in  the  bottom  of  the  basin." 
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*'lt  is  called  'Sweet  Content/  Christie  dear," 
a  familiar  voice  at  once  replied,  and  then  I  was 
immediately  gathered  in  the  strong  embrace  of 
my  own  Uncle  Jack.  There  came  to  me  no  un- 
pleasant shock  of  surprise  nor  fear,  but  a  feel- 
ing of  joy  and  satisfaction. 

"See,"  he  said,  ''here  in  my  hands  I  have 
some  of  that  pretty  lichen  we  found  that  day 
on  the  rocks,  which  you  were  going  to  choose  a 
name  for.    What  did  you  decide  to  call  it?" 

"Why  Uncle  Jack,  did  you  bring  that  with 
you  here?" 

"No,  not  in  the  way  you  mean.  I  only 
brought  the  remembrance,  the  idea,  and  now  it 
has  taken  tangible  shape  for  me.  I  have  been 
working  on  it  at  odd  times  since  I  came.  What 
shall  we  name  it?" 

I  was  astonished  by  the  thought  of  my 
Uncle  Jack's  having  such  creative  power,  and 
doubtless  looked  puzzled  and  awed,  and  could 
not  answer  his  question.  Then  he  laughed  and 
said: 

"It  is  not  such  serious  business,  Friskie," 
— how  did  he  know  of  Merry's  pet  name  for 
me? — "Everything  is  the  expressing  of  some 
one's  thought.  In  the  earth  life,  people  do  not 
realize  this  and  are  ignorant  of  the  laws  which 
govern  all  manifestation,  and  yet  are  constantly 
controlled  by  them.  Ideas  are  externalized  by 
them  unconsciously,  but  appear  to  them  as  the 
effects  of  the  working  of  somx  outside  power. 
Here,  we  study  the  laws  and  instead  of  produc- 
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ing  results  haphazard,  as  it  were,  succeed  in 
evolving  such  objects  as  we  desire.  See,  Chris- 
tie dear,  I  will  fasten  the  lichen  in  your  cap, 
and  whenever  you  wish  to  recall  the  happy 
tramp  of  your  tenth  birthday,  take  it  into  your 
hands  and  coax  it,  and  it  will  be  very  entertain- 
ing to  you  I  know/' 

Then  Uncle  Jack  seated  himself  on  a  rustic 
bench  and  drew  Merry  and  me  close  to  him,  one 
on  each  side.  He  had  much  to  relate  and  I  had 
many  questions  to  ask.  We  decided  upon  a 
name  for  the  lichen.  We  could  only  think  of  it 
with  pleasure,  this  precious  souvenir,  so  we 
called  it  ''Happiness.'' 

Not  until  a  long  time,  did  Merry  and  I  re- 
member the  special  object  of  our  coming  to  see 
Uncle  Jack.  Just  as  I  was  about  to  state  it, 
Merry  exclaimed : 

''We  want  to  know  if  Friskie  may  not  write 
his  remembrances  of  his  visits  here  in  a  book 
for  the  earth  people  to  read  some  time?  This 
would  give  him  something  to  do  during  the 
long,  lonely  days,  and  his  book,  in  its  turn, 
would  be  very  interesting  to  the  people  who 
should  read  it." 

Uncle  Jack  did  not  assent  at  once.  He  grew 
very  quiet  and  thoughtful.  "Little  Christie  does 
need  occupation,"  he  answered,  "and  he  is  go- 
ing to  find  much  that  he  can  do  right  in  his 
family;  but  he  needs  diversion,  too.  I  fear  the 
account  of  his  pleasant  visits  to  us  would  not 
be  appreciated  by  the  earth  people,  just  yet;  but 
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I  see,  I  see/'  he  exclaimed  abruptly  and  eagerly, 
— just  as  he  used  to  do  in  the  past  far-away 
time, — "Friskie  can  have  a  mystic  pencil  and  a 
mystic  scroll !'' 

Merry  and  I  were  just  going  to  ply  him  with 
curious  questions  when  he  immediately  con- 
tinued : 

"If  he  uses  these  no  one  can  read  what  he 
writes,  except  himself,  until  he  wishes/' 

Then  Uncle  Jack  put  his  hand  most  affec- 
tionately on  my  shoulder  and  said,  ''Christie, 
you  have  a  very  important  work  to  do  below 
for  your  friends,  but  you  can  especially  help 
your  mother.  You  know  the  little  half-sister 
Janet  ?  She  has  been  given  into  the  charge  of 
your  mother  and  you  can  greatly 'assist  her  in 
the  task.  You  are  one  of  a  very  few  who  have 
grown  able  to  recollect  their  experiences  dur- 
ing what  on  earth  they  call  sleep.  Now  your 
mother  can  give  you  messages  for  Janet  and  in- 
struct you  about  doing  many  things  for  her, 
and  thus  carry  on  the  work  far  better  than  she 
could  if  she  did  not  have  a  medium  to  work 
through.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  serve  her  in  this 
way?" 

^    "Yes,  dearly,"   I    answered,   "but  why  is 
Janet  to  have  this  special  care?" 

"My  dear  Christie,"  Uncle  Jack  said,  "every 
earth  born  one  has  his  'guardian  angel.'  Let 
me  introduce  you  to  yours,"  and  even  as  he 
spoke,  dear  Merry  bounded  toward  me  and 
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gave  me  such  a  big  hug  that  my  heart  told  me 
that  none  other  than  an  old  time  friend  could 
love  me  so. 

Then  Uncle  Jack  took  from  the  folds  of  his 
garment,  a  slender,  gold-tipped,  ivory  pencil 
and  a  roll  of  delicate,  cream  tinted  paper.  "Use 
these,  dear  Christie,  to  help  you  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  happy  times  here,  and  weave 
into  the  account,  the  earth  lives  of  the  friends 
below.  In  this  way  you  may  make  a  book  of 
interest  to  many  and  a  delightful  occupation  for 
yourself,  as  Merry  said.  But  let  no  one  read 
what  you  write  until  you  are  given  instruction 
of  the  suitable  time.'' 

I  transferred  the  pencil  and  paper  to  my 
own  possession,  and  in  the  morning  when  I 
opened  my  eyes  in  my  own  room  at  home,  there 
they  lay  upon  the  bedspread  before  me. 
Strange  to  relate,  the  nurse  did  not  seem  to 
see  them.  She  tossed  back  the  clothes,  care- 
lessly, unmindful  of  them,  and  though  I  was 
anxious,  I  thought  best  not  to  speak  of  them 
when  lo!  I  saw  them  upon  a  little  table  by  the 
window.  As  I  mentally  remarked  how  nice  it 
would  be  for  them  to  hang  upon  the  side  wall, 
out  of  harm's  way,  imagine  my  pleasure  at  see- 
ing them  immediately  dispose  of  themselves  in 
just  that  location. 
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*'You  certainly  look  better,  Christopher," 
the  nurse  exclaimed.  "Your  eyes  are  bright  and 
your  cheeks  are  almost  rosy,  dear  lad.  Cer- 
tainly, you  will  wish  to  sit  by  the  window  this 
lovely  day  ?" 

I  assented  cheerfully.  I  thought  I  could 
never  be  mopish  or  unhappy  again.  My  break- 
fast was  spread  for  me  on  the  little  table,  and 
I  was  moved  into  the  chair  by  its  side. 

"I  wish  that  little  Janet  could  come  and 
breakfast  with  me,"  I  said  and  just  then  there 
came  a  tap  on  the  door  and  a  childish  voice 
called : 

"Christie  dear,  may  I  come  in?" 

"Yes,  pet,  you  are  the  very  one  I  was  wish- 
ing for,"  and  the  door  opened  and  into  the 
room  quickly  bounded  the  little  four-year-old 
tot  whom  the  whole  house  made  a  plaything  of. 
Her  face  was  bright  and  mischievous  and  she 
seemed  to  bring  a  flood  of  sunshine  with  her. 

"I  fought  you  wanted  me  Christie,  for  I  kep' 
thinking  of  you  every  minute  and  then  I  asked 
mama  if  I  might  come  and  she  said  'yes'  and 
here  I  am."  This  was  said  with  so  much  glee 
that  I  at  once  felt  the  effect  of  it. 

Leonora,  the  nurse,  helped  her  into  a  chair 
opposite  mine.  Then  chatter  began  in  good 
earnest.  "I  will  be  the  mama  and  you  must  be 
papa,  Chris.     Let's  perten'  bof  of  the  chillens 
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are  sick  wive  the  measles."  While  she  spoke 
she  was  squeezing  into  the  chair  on  either  side 
of  her  a  much  worn  and  experienced  looking 
dollie.  'Tapa"  she  began  and  then  paused  a 
second  to  say,  "Mama  always  calls  our  papa, 
Tapa'  you  know,  and  you  must  call  me  'Mama' 
— Papa,  I  hardly  slep'  a  wink  las'  night  for 
Mary  Ann  had  such  a  fever  and  Betsy  can't  see 
out  of  one  of  her  eyes  this  mornin'." 

'That  is  too  bad,  Mama,"  I  rejoined.  ''You 
will  have  to  go  out  for  a  walk  after  breakfast 
and  get  rested.  Let  me  give  you  some  of  this 
nice  toast  and  some  berries,  dear." 

"Yes,  fank  you,  and  put  some  cweam  and 
sugar  on  the  bewwies,  Chris,  please." 

I  obeyed,  and  we  enjoyed  a  cozy  little  meal 
together.  When  nurse  had  taken  away  the 
dishes  Janet  brought  her  picture  books  and 
slate  and  pencil,  and  while  I  read  the  stories  to 
her,  she  illustrated  them.  Her  drawings  were 
very  grotesque;  the  people  were  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes,  and  truly  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
her  dogs  and  cats.  I  was  admiring  one  of  these 
conglomerations  at  her  interrupting  insistency, 
when  into  the  room  came,  to  our  delight,  Janet's 
mother.  I  had  given  her  the  pet  name  of  "Lit- 
tle Mother"  for  she  was  so  young  and  girlish 
when  she  first  came  to  live  with  us  that  I  could 
not  call  her  just  plain  "Mother" — I  still  had  the 
memory  of  my  own  mother  too  fresh  in  mind. 

"Well,  Christie,"  she  said  by  way  of  greet- 
ing, "I  am  going  out  for  a  drive  and  want  com- 
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pany.  Won't  you  come  too  ?  Janet  may  go,  of 
course.  You  know  the  doctor  said,  some  time 
ago,  that  you  might  try  a  ride.  It  will  do  you 
ever  so  much  good  to  make  the  effort.  There 
must  be  a  first  time  which  may  not  be  easy  for 
you,  but  do  try  it  this  morning,  there  is  a  brave 
boy." 

I  dreaded  the  attempt  far  more  than  I  can 
tell,  but  to  her  sweet  entreaties,  my  little  wifie 
began  to  add  her  coaxings  and  I  nerved  myself 
to  consent.  It  was  a  pleasant  summer  morning 
and  as  they  wheeled  my  chair  to  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  I  even  began  to  take  a  little  pleasure  in 
the  idea  of  the  ride. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  called  Janet,  ''you  have 
fordotten  his  cap." 

So  they  had.  When  she  came  bringing  it 
to  me,  I  started  to  see  the  little  sprig  of  lichen 
in  the  ribbon  band.  It  looked  just  like  the  cap 
I  had  worn  the  night  before,  and  Janet  said : 

"Where  did  you  det  this  pretty  cap  for 
Chris,  Mama  ?"  Then  trying  it  on  her  own  yel- 
low curls  first,  she  added,  "he  has  never  had  d 
chance  to  wear  it,  has  he  ?" 

"Cap,  cap?"  said  the  little  mother,  "of 
course  he  needs  a  cap  but  I  had  not  thoup-ht 
anything  about  it.  How  queer  I  should  be  so 
careless.  But  where  did  this  one  come  from? 
And  what  a  curious  ornament  it  has !  It  looks 
somewhat  like  a  lichen,  but  if  so  it  must  have 
come  from  a  foreign  country.  It  is  very  differ- 
ent from  any  that  grows  around  here." 
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She  then  placed  the  cap  upon  my  head  and 
declared  that  it  was  marvelous  how  well  it 
fitted  and  commented  again  upon  the  mystery 
of  its  appearance,  just  at  the  moment  it  was 
needed. 

Father  met  us  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  and 
his  wan  face  lighted  with  pleasure  as  he  said, 
''Chris,  my  brave  boy,  I  am  very  glad  that  you 
are  going  to  venture  forth  this  morning/'  He 
lifted  me  carefully  in  his  arms  and  carried  me 
without  apparent  effort  down  the  stairs  and  out 
of  the  house,  through  the  garden,  to  the  open 
carriage  which  stood  in  front  of  the  gate.  I 
was  a  very  light  burden.  My  accident  had 
stopped  my  growth  almost  entirely,  so  that  I 
was  no  larger  than  many  children  of  ten  years 
of  age.  They  propped  me  up  with  pillows  and 
made  me  as  comfortable  as  possible  in  the  car- 
riage. Janet  sat  beside  me.  Mary-Ann  and 
Betsy  were  allowed  to  go  too. 

The  little  mother  climbed  into  the  front  seat, 
for  she  was  going  to  drive,  and  when  we 
begged  Father  to  come  also  to  celebrate  my 
first  "coming  out,''  he  consented  and  took  the 
remaining  place  in  front.  The  little  mother 
offered  him  the  lines  but  he  declined,  saying 
that  he  was  afraid  his  head  was  too  full  of  other 
thoughts  to  make  him  a  safe  driver.  No  one 
was  surprised  at  his  refusal,  for  we  all  knew 
that  his  books,  of  which  he  had  published  many, 
generally  engrossed  his  mind  to  the  exclusion  of 
nearly  everything  else.     He  did  not  enter  very 
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much  into  our  family  life  now,  but  I  could  re- 
member the  time  while  my  mother  was  living 
when  he  used  to  be  very  gay  and  sociable  with 
us.  The  shock  of  my  accident  and  her  death 
had  changed  him  greatly.  Even  after  his 
second  marriage  he  did  not  again  become  his 
former  self,  for  this  union  proved  to  be  very 
ill-suited  to  both  husband  and  wife.  As  I  grew 
older  I  remarked  this  and  often  pondered  over 
it.  Finally  I  learned  that  the  second  marriage 
had  been  brought  about  by  maneuvering  rela- 
tives of  the  little  mother,  who  persuaded  father 
that  his  home  needed  the  ministration  of  a  wife, 
and  induced  her  to  consider  such  a  marriage  in 
a  romantic  and  self-sacrificing  light.  Their 
true  motive  was  to  free  themselves  from  the 
care  of  her  that  they  might  have  more  means 
for  her  younger  sister,  but  principally  to  secure 
for  their  family  an  alliance  with  one  somewhat 
more  distinguished  than  their  own  and  of  much 
greater  wealth.  The  sacrifice  of  the  little 
mother  was  the  only  disastrous  consequence  but 
this  was  very  sad  indeed,  though  people  did  not 
seem  to  be  aware  of  it.  It  was  always  in  my 
mind,  this  martyrdom  of  hers.  Since  she  had 
reglly  undertaken  it  on  my  account,  do  you  won- 
der that  when  I  learned  the  true  state  of  affairs, 
my  heart  grew  to  be  sore  for  her  ? 

Today,  father  was  quite  talkative  and  al- 
most merry,  so  that  we  made  a  truly  happy 
family  party  to  all  appearances.  The  little 
mother  never  obtruded  her  own  moods  upon 
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others.  I  was  sensitive  to  them  by  a  kind  of 
divination  common  to  invalids  who  have  so 
much  time  in  which  to  think  and  observe.  As 
I  saw  the  interest  the  others  took  in  my  enjoy- 
ment, it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  well  return 
this  in  a  sympathy  in  their  affairs  and  thus  re- 
alize a  pleasant  usefulness  for  myself.  Would 
it  not  be  a  task  worth  living  for,  to  cheer  my 
father  ?  As  I  look  back  now  to  this  time  I  can 
detect  these  first  signs  of  a  developing,  normal, 
human  life  in  myself. 

But  the  sadness  of  the  little  mother's  life 
was  very  much  in  my  mind  this  morning. 
Father  was  twenty-five  years  her  senior  and 
was  not  capable  of  entering  into  her  feelings  or 
sharing  any  of  her  pleasures.  Aware  as  she 
must  have  been,  of  her  own  beauty  and  talents, 
it  was  natural  that  suggestions  of  the  very  dif- 
ferent career  she  might  have  had,  had  she  not 
married  as  she  did,  should  present  themselves  to 
her.  She  might  have  been  a  social  queen  in  a 
freer  environment ;  or  have  taken  an  active  part 
in  a  conspicuous  or  honored  position.  Almost 
any  sphere  that  would  have  enabled  her  to  live 
more  in  accordance  with  her  youth  and  tastes 
would  have  been  better  than  her  present  exis- 
tence of  repression.  I  wondered  if  the  time 
might  not  come  some  day  when  she  would  bid 
defiance  to  the  chains  which  bound  her !  At  this 
time  she  was  chiefly  absorbed  in  Janet,  and  for 
recreation  appeared  to  be  content  with  the 
pleasure  derived  from  riding  and  driving,  and 
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the  few  quiet,  social  affairs  our  country  life  oc- 
casionally afforded.  She  was  a  fine  horse- 
woman and  when  mounted  on  her  superb 
'Diana/  seemed  like  a  being  from  another  land 
than  ours.  Now,  while  driving  she  gave  proof 
of  her  skill  for  Dan  and  Ned  were  spirited 
horses  and  our  road  w^as  hilly  and  often  steep 
and  narrow. 

Father  frequently  turned  to  gaze  at  me  and 
remarked  how  unusually  well  I  was  looking. 
"Why  Chris,''  he  said,  "if  you  will  only  continue 
to  improve,  I  believe  it  will  not  be  very  long 
before  you  may  be  able  to  run  and  play  with  tlie 
other  boys.'' 

Then  Janet  laughed  and  clapped  her  hands 
gleefully.  ''J^st  think  of  that,  Christie.  You 
and  I  could  play  together  all  day  long." 

>|{         :{c         jji         ^         ;Jc 

About  one  week  after  this,  the  little 
mother's  only  and  younger  sister  came  to  make 
us  a  long,  long  visit. 

O  mystic  pencil!  O  mystic  scroll!  I  am 
powerless  unless  your  influence  shall  guide  me, 
to  picture  with  any  justice,  this  beautiful  spirit 
as  she  seemed  to  me  when  first  I  saw  her.  Janet 
brought  her  up  to  my  room  on  the  evening  of 
her  arrival.  It  was  sunset  time  and  the  rose- 
colored  light  that  was  shining  in  through  the 
windows  was  none  too  beautiful  as  a  greeting 
for  her.    Tall  and  fair,  she  came  straight  to  me, 
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and  beaming  her  wondrous,  starry,  gray-blue 
eyes  down  into  mine  as  I  lay  helpless  in  my 
chair,  she  said  joyously : 

"Dear  Christie,  I  love  you  very  much,  and 
feel  as  if  I  had  always  known  you.  Will  you 
let  me  be  another  sister  to  you?" 

There  was  no  sign  of  nervous  diffidence  on 
her  part,  but  I  was  awkwardness  itself  probably. 
Her  exceeding  great  beauty  made  me  feel  at  a 
sorry  disadvantage,  and  my  clumsy  tongue 
could  only  stammer  a  wee  reply,  hardly  more 
than  the  monosyllable,  "yes,"  though  I  was 
ecstatic  because  of  the  bliss  of  her  kindness  and 
presence. 

Janet  and  she  drew  up  chairs  close  to  mine. 
Without  a  second's  hesitation,  she  began  to 
chat.  In  a  very  merry  mood  she  talked  of 
her  journey.  So  many  diverting  things  had 
happened  on  the  way !  Ere  long  I  was  laughing 
heartily  with  her  and  Janet.  That  little  minx 
took  in  all  the  fun,  for  her  auntie  (how  strange 
this  relationship  seemed)  did  not  speak  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  her  four  years.  Father 
and  Little  Mother,  hearing  our  gayety,  came 
and  joined  us,  and  the  lovely  visit  lasted  till 
long  after  the  moonbeams  supplanted  the  wan- 
ing day-light. 
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INTERLUDE. 

GLADNESS. 

0  merry  Sprite,  zvhat  joy  thou  bringest  to  me! 
How  bright  thy  face,  with  happy  smiles  aglow! 
Thy  form  so  lithe!  Such  grace  ne'er  seen,  I  trozv. 
As  when  thou  fittest  thro'  my  heart  in  glee. 
With  ceaseless  mirth  and  fancies  gay,  I  see 
Thy  pleasure  is  to  cheer  me  as  I  go 

Along  the  uphill  path  of  life,  altho' 

1  oft  do  close  and  bar  myself  to  thee. 

I  know  I  could  not  live  without  thee,  fair. 
From  out  my  life  all  brightness  would  be  gone, 
ril  not  resist  thee  once  again,  I  swear, 
But  to  my  eager  heart  Til  lure  thee  on. 
And  keep  thee  ever  joyous,  smiling,  there, 
From  early  morn  till  night,  and  then,  till  dawn. 
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That  evening  Merr}-  came  for  me  again.  I 
was  not  visited  every  night,  but  I  noticed  that  if 
I  was  unusually  happy  or  sad,  then  my  dear 
friend  was  sure  to  appear. 

''How  do  you  like  her  ?"  he  began  at  once. 

"Corinne?"  I  asked.  ''Did  you  know  that 
she  had  come  ?  O,  I  think  that  she  is  beautiful 
and  kind  and  I  like  her  very  much." 

"Then  you  have  judged  her  correctly, 
Friskie,  for  she  is  in  every  respect  delightful." 

"How  do  you  come  to  know  her,  Merry?" 

"I  know  her  'Guardian'  and  she  tells  me 
all  about  her.  Once  she  took  me  to  see  her  as 
she  lay  asleep.    She  is  very  lovely." 

At  once  we  were  in  the  happy  country, 
among  its  verdant  hills.  After  rambling  aim- 
lessly along  for  quite  a  little  time,  Merry  asked 
me  where  I  wished  to  go  for  this  particular  out- 
ing. I  had  a  choice  very  ready,  for  in  my  heart 
had  ever  been  (since  first  coming  to  the  happy 
land)  a  desire  to  see  my  mother.  But  to  my  sur- 
prise, as  I  voiced  a  request  to  this'  effect, 
Merry's  face  grew  grave  and  he  hesitated  as 
he  said  gently : 

"I  fear  it  mio'ht  make  you  unhappy  to  see 
your  mother,  just  now." 

"Why!"  T  exclaimed  anxiously,  "how  can 
that  be  when  T  love  her  so?" 

"You  see.  Darling,"  and  Merry  slackened 
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his  steps  and  drew  me  close  to  him  on  the  path, 
placing  one  arm  about  me;  ''your  dear  mother 
rebelled  at  the  accident  which  befell  her  only 
child  and  took  from  her  her  only  brother.  It 
broke  her  heart — and  it  is  not  quite  healed 
yet." 

"But  surely,  Merry,  seeing  me  will  heal  it 
quickly." 

''She  has  seen  your  Uncle  Jack  and  been  no 
happier  for  it.  If  you  wish  you  may  see  her, 
but  be  prepared  for  a  disappointment  and  keep 
up  a  good  heart,  for  finally,  all  will  be  right, 
I  know." 

"Merry,"  I  said  at  length,  "what  can  there 
be  so  mysterious  in  my  mother's  case?  It  seems 
so  strange  to  me.  I  thought  that  after  death 
all  good  people  like  my  mother  were  immedi- 
ately and  forever  happy." 

"Then,  Friskie  dear,  you  were  mistaken. 
Death  does  not  change  people.  It  simply  takes 
from  them  the  physical  body.  'In  our  Father's 
house  are  many  mansions,'  you  remember. 
Your  mother  has  passed  within  one  which  is 
but  a  little  ways  beyond  the  earth  line,  and 
which  lacks  in  happiness  quite  as  that  did.  You 
and  I  may  enter  it  if  we  will,  even  as  we  have 
entered  the  one  where  Uncle  Jack  dwells.  His 
is  far  more  blessed — and  some  day  I  hope  to 
go  with  you  into  other  of  these  beautiful 
abodes ;  for  there  comes  a  time  when,  if  we  have 
reached  the  state  where  we  are  with  'Him'  who 
went  to  'prepare  the  place  for'  his  beloved,  we 
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may  'enter  in  and  out'  at  our  own  pleasure. 
But  see,  your  wish  has  its  fulfillment.  There 
is  your  mother !'' 

Oh,  the  delight  which  pulsed  through  me 
as  I  turned  and  saw  her  dear  self!  She  was 
coming  toward  me  and  I  quickly  ran  to  meet 
her.    She  clasped  me  to  her  breast. 

**0  my  son,"  she  cried,  ''my  poor,  abused 
boy.  To  think  of  what  happened  to  you !  Can 
I  ever  forget?"  and  she  showered  kisses  upon 
my  face. 

''Why,  yes,  of  course,  Mother,  you  can  for- 
get. It  is  all  over  now.  We  do  not  mind.  Uncle 
Jack  and  I  were  careless  to  have  ventured  upon 
that  rock,  that  morning.  We  took  a  chance 
and  lost  it.     There  was  no  injustice  in  that." 

"Maybe  not  for  him  as  he  was  older  and 
might  have  reflected  more,  but  for  you,  you 
poor  boy!  Think  of  all  the  years  you  must  be 
tied  to  that  miserable,  deformed  body;  for  you 
did  not  speak  rightly;  it  is  not  all  over.  You 
are  only  on  a  visit  here.  I  can  tell.  I  see  the 
silver  cord  holding  you  to  earth."  Then  she 
wept  and  wrung  her  hands. 

"O  Mother,"  I  said,  as  I  felt  an  icy  clutch 
at  my  heart,  "please  do  be  happy,  for  I  am.  I 
do  not  suffer  now  in  the  earth  life.  I  am  happy 
there.  I  have  much  to  make  me  so.  Father 
needs  me  to  cheer  him,  and  the  little  mother 
likes  to  have  me  for  company,  and  so  does  dear 
little  Janet,  who.  Uncle  Jack  says  is  your  special 
charge." 
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As  I  mentioned  Father,  Mother's  face  dark- 
ened, and  when  I  spoke  of  the  Httle  mother, 
she  covered  her  eyes;  but  when  I  called  Janet's 
name  she  looked  up  and  said: 

''Christie,  during  my  earth  life  I  wished  for 
a  daughter,  but  had  none.  When  I  came  here 
and  was  given  my  choice  of  occupation,  I 
asked  that  I  might  care  for  some  little  girl  on 
the  earth.  Since  I  wished,  also,  to  watch  over 
you  and  your  father,  they  gave  into  my  charge 
sweet  Janet.  Ah!  but  I  love  her — she  shall 
never  fall  down  a  terrible  cliff  or " 

Then  I  interrupted  her  fearing  that  she  was 
going  to  lose  herself  in  that  unhappy  subject 
again,  hastening  to  tell  her  how  well  and  happy 
Janet  was  and  added : 

''Mother  you  do  not  need  to  grieve  for  me. 
Merry  comes  often  for  me  and  I  have  such  free 
and  joyous  times  with  him.  I  used  to  be  lonely 
and  sad,  but  I  am  never  so  any  more.  Please 
never  think  of  me  as  suffering  or  unhappy.  And 
Uncle  Jack,  Mother,  you  have  seen  him  ?  You 
know  how  happy  he  is?" 

"Yes,  I  have  seen  him  often,"  she  replied, 
"but  he  is  always  so  busy  with  his  studies  and 
experiments  that  he  does  not  care  to  chat  with 
me  about  the  old  times." 

"Why  do  you  care  Mother,  to  think  of  the 
old  times?  Are  not  the  new  ones  a  great  deal 
better?" 

"I  do  not  feel  sure  of  that,"  she  said. 

"Why  Mother,  this  country  is  so  beautiful 
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and  so  filled  with  wonders,  and  there  is  perfect 
freedom  from  anxiety/' 

"Christie,"  she  said,  ''you  may  have  at- 
tained to  a  state  of  contentment  and  patience. 
You  may  be  able  to  trust  and  may  have  con- 
fidence in  an  infinite  wisdom  Vvhich  governs  the 
universe.  I  cannot,  although  I  am  in  the  coun- 
try which  seems  so  beautiful  to  you.  My  heart 
rebels  at  the  remembrance  of  many  things  in 
my  earth  life.  I  fail  to  see  perfect  justice  in 
them  and  I  cannot  be  happy.  My  teachers  here 
tell  me  that  I  must  strive  to  attain  to  this  state ; 
that  it  rests  with  me ;  that  if  I  am  filled  with  love 
for  God  and  every  human  being  I  shall  become 
able  intelligently  to  comprehend  more  of  the 
rightness  of  events.  This  sounds  like  meaning- 
less words  to  me.  I  am  homesick  for  the  earth 
land.  I  want  my  husband  and  you.''  I  longed 
to  comfort  her  and  told  her  I  should  come  to  see 
her  very  often,  and  asked  her  if  she  could  not 
visit  us.  She  answered  that  she  might  but  that 
alone  would  not  make  her  happy. 

"It  all  comes  from  my  own  wicked  heart, 
I  expect,  Christie.  Come  close  to  me  and  let 
me  whisper  to  you.'' 

I  drew  close  to  her  tho'  with  an  inward 
shudder  so  weird  and  unpleasant  her  mood 
seemed  to  me.  Placing  her  lips  close  to  my  ear, 
she  said: 

"I  am  jealous  of  her  whom  you  call  'the 
Little  Mother.'  " 

"O,"  I  answered  protestingly,  "you  do  not 
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need  to  be.  Really  she  does  not  fill  your  place. 
She  has  a  new  one  which  she  has  made  for  her- 
self to  fill.  Truly  Father  misses  you  very  much 
and  shows  that  he  does." 

An  expression  of  comfort  stole  into  her 
eyes.  Just  then  Merry  called  me  from  a  dis- 
tance and  kissing  her  hurriedly  goodby  I  ran 
to  him,  quite  unhappy  for  the  first  time  since 
coming  to  the  heavenly  country. 

Merry  put  his  arms  around  me  and  said: 

''Cheer  up,  Friskie!  Your  mother  is  learn- 
ing as  fast  as  she  can.  When  she  appreciates 
the  superiority  of  Impersonality  and  sees  the 
vastness  of  Life,  so  that  she  does  not  center  her 
affections  on  one  little  space,  she  will  be  hap- 
pier.'' 

"Merry,"  I  sobbed,  ''I  hardly  understand 
the  big  words  you  use,  and  yet  since  I  have 
been  here,  until  just  now,  I  have  been  perfectly 
happy.  Do  you  mean  that  if  we  love  everything 
and  are  patient  we  shall  always  be  full  of 
peace?" 

"Yes,  that  is  about  it,  Friskie  dear.  We 
must  learn  to  place  its  true  value  on  every- 
thing; to  educate  our  taste  for  what  we  per- 
ceive to  be  good,  and  gradually  we  shall  see  the 
illogicalness  of  thinking  that  the  Infinite  Wis- 
dom can  ever  be  unjust." 

While  Merry  was  saying  these  sober  words, 
we  were  gaily  chasing  a  flock  of  wondrous- 
hued  butterflies.  My  sad  mood  was  left  behind, 
and  I  became  so  interested  in  overtaking-  one 
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large,  silver  and  blue  winged  creature,  that  I 
forgot  every  unpleasant  impression.  The  but- 
terflies were  enjoying  this  sport  as  much  as  we. 
Their  laughter  sounded  like  the  tinkle  of  little 
bells,  as  ever  keeping  us  at  a  disadvantage,  they 
alighted  at  last  on  a  tall  tree,  out  of  reach. 
Merry  and  I  threw  ourselves  on  the  velvety 
grass  beneath,  and  looking  up  into  the  branches 
could  see  some  of  them  peering  down  upon  us 
in  glee. 

"Friskie,''  said  Merry,  "do  you  know  that  I 
can  have  every  one  of  those  butterflies  right 
here  at  my  command,  if  I  speak  the  word?  I 
was  chasing  them  for  exercise.  They  are  ob- 
liged to  obey  me  and  you  too.'' 

"Are  they?''  I  asked  astonished.  "What  is 
the  word  you  should  speak?    Tell  me  Merry." 

"I  do  not  even  have  to  speak  it.  I  need  but 
think  it,  feel  it,"  and  Merry's  countenance  as- 
sumed the  most  rapturous  expression  I  had  ever 
seen.  Quickly,  the  butterflies  responded.  Like 
a  wave  of  multicolored  light,  they  came  down 
through  the  branches  of  the  tree  and  settled 
all  about  him,  the  tones  of  their  bell-like  voices 
blending  in  dainty  chords  of  softest  music.  My 
own  heart  filled  with  delicious  emotion.  "How 
lovely,  how  beautiful,"  I  thought,  and  I  threw 
out  my  hands  appealingly,  whereupon  many  of 
the  beauties  flew  to  me  and  nestled  upon  me. 

"O,  how  I  wish  my  Mother  could  see  and 
listen  to  these,"  I  exclaimed. 
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"She  could  not  see  them  or  hear  them," 
Merry  responded  gently. 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean,  Merry?" 

"The  soreness  in  her  heart  affects  her 
sight,''  my  companion  replied,  "and  her  hearing 
too.  If  she  did  manage  to  see  them  they  would 
not  look  very  beautiful  to  her,  and  to  their 
voices  she  certainly  would  be  entirely  deaf." 

I  sighed. 

"Friskie,  see,  your  sigh  has  frightened  the 
pretty  butterflies  and  they  are  all  going  away." 

It  was  even  so.  A  radiant  cloud  of  softest 
colors  and  zephyr-like  music  they  floated  from 
sight. 

Then  very  gently  Merry  said,  "You  must 
not  worry  about  your  Mother,  Friskie.  It 
causes  her  no  grief  to  fail  to  see  all  the  beauty 
about  her,  for  she  is  not  conscious  of  missing 
anything.  She  left  part  of  her  heart  below, 
and  she  prefers  to  dwell  in  mind  upon  the 
things  there  and  such  of  them  as  she  finds  here. 
When  her  judgment  improves  and  she  discerns 
that  she  has  overestimated  the  value  of  some  of 
the  objects  upon  which  her  affections  are  set, 
she  will  gradually  care  less  for  them  and  find 
more  happiness  in  better  directions.  When  you 
have  been  here  oftener,  Friskie,  you  will  enjoy 
studying  about  many  subjects,  but  now  you 
are  here  for  rest  and  should  not  perplex  your 
mind.  Still,  my  dear,  you  could  not  come  here 
if  you  had  not  already  done  a  great  deal  of 
thinking.     You  have  been  growing  mentally 
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while  lying  patiently  on  your  bed  in  the  earth 
land.  You  learned,  did  you  not,  that  God  is 
Love  and  that  there  are  joys  greater  than  those 
in  which  people  often  place  their  hopes?''  and 
Merry  cast  upon  me  a  bright,  endearing  glance. 

"Yes,  dear  Merry,  I  know  the  soul  may  find 
its  own  happiness  independently  of  aught  out- 
side. It  is  within,  God  dwells.  But  often  have 
I  rebelled,  and  had  you  not  come  to  comfort 
me  I  know  not  what  I  might  have  done.'' 

''Dear  little  friend,"  Merry  answered,  ''your 
next  lesson  after  patience  is  to  learn  to  be  joy- 
ful. That,  you  must  consider  your  principal 
business  now.  Come,  let  us  try  to  see  if  we 
can  fly  any  better  than  we  could  the  other  day. 
Light  hearts  for  that,  you  know." 

When  Merry  said  "let  us  see"  he  was  refer- 
ring to  me  alone,  for  we  both  knew  that  he 
could  fly  far  and  high.  Often  I  had  watched 
him  until  he  became  a  birdhke  speck  in  the 
sunny  blue,  and  then  as  he  turned  and  came 
back  grew  plainer  and  larger  until  by  my  side. 

"You  can  do  anything  that  you  desire  and 
believe  you  can,"  he  frequently  said  to  me.  "The 
powers  you  possess  are  Godlike  and  all  come 
from  your  ability  to  think." 

But,  now,  I  could  not  fly  even  a  little  way. 
Merry  would  not  suffer  me  to  be  in  the  least 
discouraged. 

"Your  failure,  Friskie,  is  because  a  little 
while  ago  you  were  thinking  sad,  heavy 
thoughts.    Another  time  you  must  say,  "All  is 
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well"  to  any  doleful  suggestions  and  you  will 
find  that  the  sad  thoughts  will  disappear.  Now 
I  am  not  going  to  preach  any  more,  my  Pet. 
What  shall  we  do  for  the  fun  of  the  thing  ?" 

I  thought  a  moment  and  then  said:  ''Let's 
climb  to  the  top  of  this  tree  where  the  butter- 
flies lighted  and  swing  in  the  highest  branches." 

We  began  to  ascend.  It  was  delightful  work 
for  me.  Up,  up  into  the  fresh  greenness,  in 
and  out  among  the  twigs  and  leaflets,  now  on 
a  strong,  swaying  branch  and  then  scaling  the 
trunk  itself,  until  we  were  face  to  face  with  the 
sky.  We  stopped  many  times  to  chat  with  the 
birds  and  squirrels,  and  exchanged  the  compli- 
ments of  the  day  even  with  the  insects  crawling 
about. 

''It  seems  so  queer  to  me  to  find  bugs  in 
heaven.  Merry." 

How  Merry  did  laugh,  yes,  and  the  birds 
and  squirrels  and  bugs. 

"Friskie,  have  you  failed  to  note  that 
Heaven  is  within  each  one  and  not  an  outside 
place  at  all  ?  Just  as  long  as  there  are  all  sorts 
of  thoughts  there  will  be  every  kind  of  mani- 
festation of  life.  But  here  I  am  preaching 
again,"  and  then  he  flew  away,  down  toward 
the  ground,  and  I,  now  very  gladsome,  forgot 
my  fear  and  took  to  flying  too,  without  real- 
izing what  I  was  doing,  until  alighted  beside 
him.  Then  the  strangest  thing  happened,  tho' 
it  did  not  seem  strange  until  afterward;  I 
Happed  my  wings  in  sheer  delight — I,  who  had 
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no  wings  before.  When  I  saw  what  I  had 
done  and  Merry  began  laughingly  to  congratu- 
late me,  I  said: 

"Do  tell  me  why  I  have  these  shining  wings, 
who  never  flew  before,  while  you,  swift  and 
strong  in  flight,  have  none?" 

''Wings  are  like  crutches  in  the  earth  land, 
Friskie.  I  may  have  them  and  use  them  too  if 
I  wish.  See!"  and  thereupon  he  unfolded  and 
spread  from  his  shoulders  wings  that  were  very 
beautiful. 

^       ^       ^       ^ia       •='-- 

'It  is  nearly  time  for  you  to  go  below," 
Merry  said  soon  after.  "What  would  you  like  to 
do  before  we  go?" 

"I  would  say  good-by  to  Mother,  Merry,  if  I 
may." 

"Your  Mother  will  be  at  supper,  now, 
Friskie,  but  maybe  she  will  not  mind  the  inter- 
ruption." 

I  think  this  answer  of  Merry's  astonished 
me  almost  as  much  as  my  sudden  feat  of  flying 
and  gaining  wings.  To  think  of  eating  in  the 
happy  country!  Exuberantly,  I  expressed  my 
surprise. 

"Why,  Friskie,"  Merry  said,  "many  people 
come  here  whose  chief  pleasure  has  been  to 
eat.  They  could  not  be  happy  if  they  did  not 
partake  of  food."  "But,  Merry,  these  spiritual 
bodies  do  not  need  food,"  I  protested. 

"No,"  he  answered,  "not  those  like  ours; 
but  many  coming  here,  are  not  conscious  of  any 
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change  from  the  former  physical  state  and 
crave  food  still." 

''How  strange !" — then  in  a  moment,  ''May 
we  say  goodby  to  Mother  ?" 

"Yes,  but  we  do  not  care  for  any  more  exer- 
cise now,  so  let  us  be  with  her  without  going 
to  her." 

"What?"  I  asked  amazed. 

"Love  your  Mother,  Friskie.  Think  about 
her — Shut  your  eyes." 

I  did  as  told,  and  as  the  warm  feeling  came 
in  my  heart,  I  heard  my  Mother's  voice,  and 
then  opening  my  eyes,  found  we  were  in  her 
presence.  She  was  seated  at  a  table  covered 
with  fruit,  on  a  lawn  in  front  of  a  cottage, 
which  I  at  once  inferred  was  her  abode.  As  she 
glanced  up  and  saw  us,  she  smiled,  and  rising, 
asked  us  to  join  her  in  her  repast.  We  thanked 
her  sincerely  but  explained  that  we  had  only 
come  to  say  goodby.  She  bestowed  a  kiss  upon 
me  with  much  love,  and  then  gave  me  a  bunch 
of  grapes  to  carry  to  my  and  her  Janet. 
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So  I  found  the  grapes  lying  on  my  pillow  in 
the  morning.  Janet  came  and  breakfasted  with 
me,  accepting  the  fragrant  fruit  with  great 
pleasure  but  with  the  small  wonderment  of  a 
little  child. 

"When  you  eat  the  grapes,  Janet,"  I  said, 
''think  of  my  dear  Mother  in  the  better  coun- 
try." 

I  was  invited  to  share  them,  and  while  we 
were  enjoying  ourselves  with  the  fruit,  Corinne 
came  in  followed  by  the  Little  Mother.  They 
exclaimed  at  once  about  the  fragrance  and 
beauty  of  the  grapes  and  declared  as  they  par- 
took of  them  that  they  had  never  tasted  any 
so  fine.  Their  curiosity  as  to  how  I  had  ob- 
tained them  was  boundless.  I  was  not  pre- 
pared for  this  emergency,  for,  held  to  secrecy 
about  my  night's  adventures,  I  could  not  tell 
them  the  entire  truth.  I  ventured  to  say  that  I 
found  them  on  my  pillow  when  I  awoke,  and 
naively  asked  if  one  of  them  was  not  the  good 
fairy  who  placed  them  there.  "No,  indeed," 
was  the  answer,  and  then  Janet  said,  "Let's 
perten'  your  angel  Mother  brou^'ht  them  to  you 
while  you  slep',  Christie;"  and  I  agreed  gladly. 
Ever  after  we  referred  to  them  as  "the  angel 
Mother's  grapes." 

"Christie  must  have  a  fairy,  I  think,  and  it 
must  have  been  she  who  provided  that  cap  the 
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other  day.     I  have  puzzled  much  over  that," 
said  the  Little  Mother. 

Corinne  was  then  shown  the  cap  and  she 
wondered  about  it  as  much  as  the  other  two 
and  admired  the  velvety  lichen  which  adorned 
it.  Father,  hearing  our  voices,  came  up  for  a 
chat.  When  he  was  told  what  the  discussion 
was  about,  he  laughed  at  the  idea  of  a  fairy, 
greatly  to  the  grief  of  Janet.  He  was  sure  that 
Leonora,  my  nurse,  could  explain  everything. 
I  was  glad  she  was  not  there  just  then. 

''One  thing  is  sure,  tho' "  Father  said, 
"Christie  is  getting  well  fast.  If  you  only  will 
recover,  my  son,  I  shall  be  a  very  happy  man 
again." 

"Be  happy  anyway,  Father,  and  I  will  make 
every  effort  to  get  well,"  I  replied. 

He  smiled  upon  me  affectionately  and  I 
wondered  how  it  had  happened  that  I  had 
thought  of  him  so  little  during  all  the  preceding 
years.  Had  I  awakened  to  a  love  for  him,  as 
I  had  to  many  other  blessings,  since  Merry  had 
wiped  from  my  eyes  the  blinding  tears  of  grief 
and  repining? 

Soon  we  went  for  a  ride  in  the  larger  open 
carriage.  The  Little  Mother  drove  as  usual, 
but  the  coachman  accompanied  us,  for  we  in- 
tended to  spend  the  entire  day  in  the  woods 
and  should  need  his  services.  Hammocks  were 
swung  under  the  trees  when  we  alighted  in  a 
beautiful  grove  and  I  was  placed  in  one  to 
rest.     Afterwards  they  heaped  pillows  upon  a 
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heavy  robe  thrown  on  the  ground,  and  I  lay  on 
them.  Corinne  was  our  chief  entertainer.  She 
sang  for  us  and  told  us  funny  stories.  In  mim- 
icry, I  judged  she  was  very  fine,  for,  as  she  por- 
trayed several  famous  actors  whom  she  had 
seen  in  her  native  city  and  with  whom  Father 
and  the  Little  Mother  were  very  familiar, 
Father  was  carried  quite  beyond  himself  with 
delight.  A  longing  seized  me  to  grow  strong 
and  go  out  into  that  world  which  had  given 
her  so  many  pleasures  and  accomplishments. 
She  chatted  of  her  many  friends,  boys  and 
girls,  calling  them  by  name.  She  described  them 
so  clearly  that  we  became  quite  well  acquainted 
with  them.  One  of  whom  she  spoke  as  ''Ver- 
non," another  as  "Alice"  and  a  third  as  ''Regi- 
nald" with  herself,  she  said,  made  a  "gay  quar- 
tette." I  could  not  help  a  throb  of  loneliness  as 
I  contrasted  such  companionship  with  my  iso- 
lation. 

When  I  fell  asleep  that  night,  the  desire 
to  see  Merry  and  talk  with  him  about  the  possi- 
bility of  my  recovery  was  strong  within  me. 
Dear  Merry  always  knew  when  I  needed  him, 
and  immediately  I  discerned  his  presence  and 
was  with  him  on  the  other  side. 

"Merry,"  I  said,  "you  remember  you  told 
me  the  other  day  that  we  could  do  anything 
we  wanted  to,  if  we  believed  we  could?" 

"Indeed,  I  do.    That  is  true  as  truth." 
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"Did  you  mean  that  this  is  possible  here 
only,  or  every  where?'' 

"It  is  more  easily  possible  here,  Friskie,  but 
not  impossible  anywhere." 

"Merry,"  I  said  again  after  pondering  a 
while,  "I,  very  much,  O,  so  much — more  than  I 
can  tell,  wish  that  my  physical  body  would  grow 
strong  and  vigorous  again.  Can  it,  may  it  ever 
do  so?" 

"Dear  Friskie,  haven't  you  noticed  already 
that  it  is  improving?  Now  that  is  because  you 
are  growing  happier.  Happiness  is  essential  to 
recovery,  but  there  is  one  thing  still  more  im- 
portant." 

"O,  what  is  that?"  I  exclaimed  eagerly. 

"Your  ability  to  comprehend  that  Life  is  in- 
destructible, and  that  you  are  one  with  it.  You 
can  control  all  the  intelligences  of  which  your 
earthly  body  is  formed.  You  see  how  you  think 
and  feel  and  move  about  while  it  lies  helpless  in 
your  bed  at  home?  You  are  only  dependent 
upon  it  for  a  means  of  manifestation  on  the 
earth  plane.  Do  you  not  see  how,  spiritually, 
you  are  always  strong  and  free?" 

"Yes,  I  am  convinced  of  that.  Merry,  but 
how  can  I  change  my  physical  body  so  that  it 
will  correspond  ?" 

"Declare  the  truth  to  it  often.  Friskie.  Tell 
it  that  you  have  an  abundance  of  health  and 
strength.  Deny  altogether  your  limitations  in 
anything  good.     Assert  your  right  as  a  child 
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of  the  all  powerful  Spirit  of  Life,  to  your  in- 
heritance from  it,  and  to  your  power  to  form 
your  own  bodily  conditions. 

"My  Father,  below.  Merry,  says  that  he  will 
be  a  happy  man  once  more  if  I  will  recover." 

"Yes,  I  know.  That  is  a  good  motive  to 
act  upon — for  his  sake.'' 

I  knew  that  there  was  another  actuating  me 
which  was  for  myself  alone  and  so  I  added 
quickly:  "Merry,  if  I  become  strong  and  able- 
bodied  I  can  go  about  with  other  boys  and  the 
girls  and  see  something  of  the  great  world  in 
which  I  dwell." 

"So  you  may,  Friskie.  All  these  joys  are 
yours  if  you  persist  in  demanding  them.  There 
is  just  one  thing  I  ask.  Do  not  care  so  much  for 
earth  friends  and  pleasure  that  you  will  forget 
all  about  me." 

"O,  Merry,  I  never  could  forget  you.  I 
could  not  live  without  you."  Then  suddenly, 
Merry  said,  "Let's  do  something  fantastic, 
Friskie,  something  we  have  never  thought  of 
before." 

"All  right,"  I  exclaimed,  "but  what  shall  it 
be?" 

"We  might  bathe  in  that  little  stream,  yon- 
der, and  maybe  some  fanciful  idea  will  come  to 
us." 

We  laid  aside  our  pretty  garments  on  the 
low  bushes  by  the  bank,  and  merrily  plunged 
into  the  sparkling  water.  A  school  of  silvery 
minnows  hurried  out  of  our  way,  laughing  in 
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their  haste  and  challenging  us  to  catch  them. 
We  only  needed  the  hint  to  start  in  chase,  but 
they  had  the  advantage  of  us  as  they  scurried 
under  a  broad,  flat  rock. 

''Of  course,''  Merry  said,  ''we  could  lift  the 
rock  easily  enough,  but  that  would  disappoint 
the  fishes.  See  this  pretty  entrance  into  a  cave !" 
The  bank  of  the  stream  was  high  and  shaded 
by  clambering  vines  which  partly  concealed 
from  view  an  opening  into  the  side  hill. 

"We  might  explore  this  cave,''  I  suggested. 
"That  would  be  a  novel  sport  for  us." 

"O,  yes,  say  we  do." 

"We  ought  to  have  our  clothes  on,  I  think." 

"Yes,  call  them,"  said  Merry. 

'Whatr  I  asked. 

"They  hear  quickly,"  Merry  mischievously 
remarked,  and  actually  our  garments  were  at 
once  at  hand  and  arranged  themselves  upon 

us. 

Just  one  word  about  these  garments,  m- 
describably  beautiful,  judged  from  the  point  of 
grace,  use,  or  adaptability.  They  were  made  of 
a  sort  of  diaphane,  the  texture  of  which,  a 
woven  silk,  was  sometimes  lighted  into  loveli- 
ness by  its  own  curiously  figured  pattern  of 
scrolls,  vines,  or  kaleidoscopic  shapes  and 
colors.  Again  they  were  of  plain  tints  which 
changed  from  light  to  dark  as  the  shadows  fell 
upon  them  in  a  bewitching  fashion. 

In  design  the  garments  were  indistinguish- 
able, more  like  draperies  than  anything  else. 
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Yet  they  never  impeded  our  movements  nor 
caused  inconvenience  by  their  weight,  but  clung 
to  the  figure  as  tho'  a  part  of  it.  When  our 
wings  appeared  they  emerged  as  diaphanous 
as  the  robes  themselves  and  were  not  in  the 
least  hindered  in  their  action  by  the  filmy  folds. 

"I  thought  caves  were  dark,"  I  said  as  we 
entered  the  verdant  doorway,  ''but  I  can  see 
perfectly  in  here." 

''This  cave  would  be  dark  to  some  people, 
but,  Friskie,  we  understand  more  than  many 
do." 

We  had  not  proceeded  very  far  before  we 
came  to  a  phaeton  to  which  were  harnessed  a 
couple  of  fleet  and  powerful  reindeer. 

"Please  climb  in,"  one  of  these  said  in  a  voice 
which  suggested  pinewoods,  "and  we  will  show 
you  about." 

I  did  not  think  to  be  astonished  then  but  was 
afterward  when  I  recollected  that  an  animal 
had  spoken  to  us.  We  did  as  bidden,  and  were 
soon  moving  amid  charming  and  romantic 
scenery.  There  was  a  merry  brook  on  one  side, 
and  our  road,  following  its  course,  wound  up 
and  down  hill,  through  pretty  w^oods  and  out 
into  cleared  spaces.  Tiny  cottages  lined  the 
shores,  and  in  these  evidently,  dainty  folk 
dwelt,  for  we  caught  glimpses  of  such  now  and 
then. 

"These  must  be  true  fairies.  Merry,"  I  said. 

"Yes,"  he  answered.  "They  are  good,  kind 
and  cheerful  thoughts,  made  visible  to  us.    We 
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live  in  a  universe  filled  with  them,  but  they  do 
not  always  take  shape  for  us/' 

''What  would  a  sad  thought  look  like?''  I 
asked. 

"They  have  no  clear  appearance,  Friskie. 
They  are  shadowy  and  dark  and  chilly,  suggest- 
ing a  damp  atmosphere  and  they  bring  with 
them  what  earth  people  call  aches  and  pains." 

"The  fairies  are  to  have  a  ball  tonight,"  one 
of  the  reindeer  informed  us. 

"How  charming,"  said  Merry.  "I  wonder 
if  they  would  let  us  watch  them?" 

Just  then  a  flock  of  them  flew  toward, us 
and  lighting  on  the  dashboard  of  our  carriage, 
invited  us  very  cordially  to  tarry  and  take  part 
in  their  festivities.  We  were  delighted  and  ac- 
cepted gladly.  The  reindeer  halted  and  we  got 
out  of  the  phaeton  and  followed  the  little  peo- 
ple. They  led  us  to  a  lawn  in  front  of  one  of 
the  prettiest  of  the  tiny  edifices  scattered  about. 

"I  feel  like  a  great  giant,"  I  whispered  to 
Merry. 

"So  do  I,"  he  answered  softly."  Let  us  be 
smaller,  out  of  politeness." 

At  once  we  were  greatly  diminished  in  size 
and  became  as  dainty  and  fantastic  in  appear- 
ance as  any  of  the  little  people.  I  admired 
Merry  greatly  and  he  said  I  was  very  beauti- 
ful. The  fairies  were  pleased  by  our  metamor- 
phosis and  were  evidently  made  to  feel  more 
at  ease  with  us,  for  they  immediately  clustered 
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around  us,  and  charmingly  asked  the  favor  of 
dances  with  us. 

The  music  was  to  be  furnished  by  an  or- 
chestra of  tiny  creatures,  seated  in  a  tree  near- 
by. These  musicians  were  neither  birds  nor  in- 
sects nor  minute  animals.  The  violinist  looked 
somewhat  like  a  violin,  and  each  player  sug- 
gested in  appearance  the  instrument  whose  mu- 
sic he  made ;  but  there  were  some  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  any  instrument  I  had  ever  seen, 
and  their  music  was  strange  to  me.  All  the 
players  were  pleasing  to  look  at  and  to  listen 
to,  and  it  was  delightful  to  keep  time  to  the 
rhythm  of  their  fascinating  measures. 

Refreshments  were  served  after  a  while; 
luscious  drops  of  honey  from  a  neighboring 
fountain.  To  conclude  the  entertainment,  a 
vocal  concert  was  given,  by  a  choir  of  hum- 
ming birds  which  seemed  to  emit  the  pretty 
strains  by  the  movements  of  their  bodies  as  they 
flew  back  and  forth  and  up  and  down  in  a 
variety  of  geometric  figures.  They  were  like 
weaver's  shuttles,  their  voices  the  golden 
threads,  and  the  resultant  harmonies  were  the 
woof  and  warp  of  the  beautiful  substance  they 
presented  to  our  delighted  fancy. 

Taking  leave  at  last  of  our  kind  hosts  we 
seated  ourselves  again  in  the  phaeton  and  were 
drawn  away  by  our  kind  friends  the  reindeer, 
who  told  us  as  they  pranced  along  of  a  famous 
mine  of  precious  stones  to  which  they  were  con- 
ducting us.    After  a  rapid  drive  of  what  would 
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seem  to  a  mortal  a  half  hour,  maybe,  we  found 
ourselves  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  where 
shafts  descended  to  great  depths.  Merry  and  I 
were  still  diminutive  personahties.  We  Hked 
playing  ''fairies"  and  thought  while  in  fairy- 
land, we  should  do  and  be  as  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country  did  and  were. 

Fortunate  this  conclusion  was  for  us,  for 
because  of  it  we  managed  to  stow  ourselves 
into  one  of  the  buckets  which  was  about  to  be 
let  down  into  the  mine,  as  we  arrived.  The 
descent  was  very  novel  to  me  and  in  accor- 
dance with  the  capricious  mood  of  both  of  us. 

When  the  bucket  had  descended  within  the 
reach  of  a  miner  waiting  for  it,  he  lifted  it  upon 
a  heap  of  stones  nearby,  for  the  purpose  of  fill- 
ing it  with  a  precious  cargo  of  diamonds,  emi- 
eralds  and  other  gems  which  lay  heaped  upon 
the  ground;  but  he  was  so  astonished  when  he 
discovered  us  that  he  suddenly  let  go  of  the 
rope  and  we  were  sv/ung  violently  about,  and 
our  jaunty  caps  tumbled  off  upon  the  ground. 
As  soon  as  we  could,  we  explained  that  we 
meant  no  harm;  had  only  come  to  learn  from 
him  about  the  beautiful  stones  and  to  watch 
him  at  work  for  a  little  while,  if  he  would 
kindly  permit  us  to  do  so.  He  was  not  really 
frightened,  only  momentarily  startled,  he  said. 

''Glad  to  see  you!"  he  continued.  "Jump 
out,  my  little  men  and  watch  me  all  you  please. 
Help  yourselves  to  the  stones  if  you  wish." 

We  thanked  him.    Merry  chose  a  ruby  and 
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I  a  diamond.  These  were  very  different  from 
earth  gems,  being  found  already  cut  and  pol- 
ished. When  the  bucket  was  filled  to  overflow- 
ing with  the  shining  crystals  of  many  varieties, 
it  was  a  dazzling  sight.  The  sides  of  the  shaft 
which  broadened  out  in  several  directions  glis- 
tened with  multitudinous  tints  and  in  one  spot 
where  sunbeams  seemed  to  shine  a  rock-tree 
spread  great  branches  from  which  hung  clus- 
ters of  fruit  gems.  These  were  excellent  for 
food,  the  miner  said,  offering  some  to  us.  We 
pleaded  our  hearty  repast  at  the  recent  ball,  in 
excuse. 

Although  by  this  time,  wherever  we  went 
in  the  happy  country,  I  had  grown  accustomed 
to  seeing  conditions  unusual  to  an  earth, 
dweller,  I  was  especially  awed  by  the  great 
truth,  everywhere  manifested  in  the  cave  and 
in  the  mine  which  descended  from  it,  of  the 
-omnipresence  of  light ;  for  without  the  shining 
of  a  sun  o'er  head,  the  atmosphere  was  aglow 
with  veritable  sunbeams,  and  vegetation  grew^ 
and  flourished  more  luxuriantly  than  in  my  na 
tive  land.  It  was  of  course  very  unique,  even  as 
was  the  fruit  tree  we  had  just  seen.  T  exclaimed 
to  Merry  again  and  again  about  the  beautiful 
sunshine.  Finally  he  said  as  he  had  before, 
that  not  everybody  would  find  the  happy  coun- 
try as  light  and  beautiful  as  we  did.  "But, 
Merry,''  I  protested,  "the  flowers,  the  birds  and 
other  forms  of  life  here  see  the  bright  rays. 
Surely  human  beings,  all  of  them,  are  farther 
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advanced  in  perception  than  plants  and  ani- 
mals r 

"On  the  earth  land,  Christie,  the  belief  in 
limitation  is  so  strong  that  even  animals  and 
plants  are  affected  by  it.  It  originates  with  the 
human  mind,  however,  and  in  this  country,  it 
has  power  only  over  those  people  who  have  not 
yet  grown  above  it.  Fortunately  in  this  atmos- 
phere there  is  a  saving  element  which  prevents 
the  diffusion  of  error  from  one  individual  to 
another  or  from  him  to  any  living  creature.  So 
you  see,  the  plants  and  animals  here  are  better 
off  than  some  human  beings  on  the  other  side. 
Here  the  thoughts  opposed  to  truth  soon  die, 
and  for  everyone  the  growth  in  intelligence  pro- 
ceeds rapidly,  if  not  hindered  by  self-will.'' 

At  last  we  perched  ourselves  in  the  shining- 
bucket  again  and  were  carried  once  more  to 
the  upper  air. 

"What  shall  we  do  with  our  pretty  gems, 
Merry?''  I  questioned  and  immediately  two 
tiny  voices  exclaimed  together,  "Keep  us  for 
the  ones  you  love  the  best." 

"How  shall  we  keep  you?"  Merry  asked. 

"In  your  hearts,"  came  the  answer  and  lo! 
our  pretty  stones  disappeared  from  view,  while 
each  of  us  felt  a  delicious  throb  in  his  heart 
and  we  knew  the  ruby  and  the  diamond  had 
found  safe  hiding  places  within. 

"When  we  wish  them,  they  will  appear," 
Merry  said  confidently. 
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A  glow  at  my  heart,  very  strange  but  very 
pleasant,  was  my  next  earthly  consciousness.  I 
could  not  account  for  it  at  first,  but  gradually 
as  my  thoughts  reverted  to  the  pleasant  inci- 
dents of  the  late  visit  to  the  happy  country,  I 
remembered  the  precious  souvenir  treasured 
within  me,  and  was  confident  that  my  ecstasy 
came  from  its  intimate  presence.  How  delight- 
ful it  was  to  be  suffused  with  such  peace,  such 
strength,  such  exaltation!  I  closed  my  eyes 
again  for  a  little  while,  and  found  my  memory 
teeming  with  visions  of  beauty  and  exhilaration. 
Certainly  this  was  a  favorable  time  to  transfer 
some  of  my  experiences  to  the  magic  paper. 

I  arose  from  the  bed  and  seated  myself  by 
the  little  table  and  wrote  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
A  porcelain  clock  hanging  on  the  wall  told  me 
as  I  began  that  it  was  only  five  o'clock,  and 
when  its  clear  bell  rang  out  the  hour  of  seven, 
the  door  of  my  room  opened  gently,  and  Leo- 
nora appeared.  I  knew  she  had  come  to  see  if  I 
were  awake  and  ready  for  her  services,  but  be- 
fore I  could  speak  to  her,  just  the  instant  she 
caught  sight  of  me  writing  at  the  little  table, 
she  gave  one  piercing  scream  and  fell,  fainting, 
to  the  floor.  I  rushed  to  her  alarmed  and  won- 
dering. 

"Leonora,''  I  exclaimed,  ''what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  you  ?  There  is  nothing  here  to  harm 
you.     Do  not  be  afraid." 
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I  was  very  much  alarmed  myself  for  I  had 
never  seen  anyone  else  in  a  fiaint  before  and 
did  not  know  what  to  do  to  help  her.  But  very 
quickly  Uncle  Jack's  admonition  came  to  my 
mind. 

"Leonora!   'All  is  well'/' 

I  repeated  this  sentence  several  times.  As 
I  waited  anxiously,  after  a  while  Leonora 
opened  her  eyes,  and  though  there  was  a 
strange  questioning  in  them,  her  faintness 
seemed  to  be  gone,  and  she  was  able  to  get  up 
with  my  assistance.  By  this  time,  Father,  who 
had  probably  heard  her  cry,  rushed  into  the 
room  followed  by  the  'Tittle  Mother"  and  Janet. 
The  three  stopped  aghast,  as  soon  as  they  were 
well  in  the  room,  and  even  if  they  did  not  fall  as 
the  nurse  had  done,  each  showed  an  agitated 
surprise. 

"Why,  Christie,"  the  Little  Mother  said, 
laughing  hysterically,  while  Janet  clung  nerv- 
ously to  her  skirts,  "what  joke  is  this?  Is  the 
little  cap  enchanted?  Have  those  mysterious 
grapes  produced  an  effect  so  soon  ?" 

Janet  by  this  time  had  taken  in  the  situa- 
tion. She  sprang  lovingly  toward  me  exclaim- 
ing: 

"O  Christie !  now  I  shall  have  some  one  to 
run  and  play  wiv  me,"  and  she  clung  to  my  neck 
giving  me  many  affectionate  kisses.  Father  re- 
mained standing  just  inside  the  door,  amaze- 
ment, joy  and  uncertainty  striving  for  the  mas- 
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tery  over  him;  then  raising  trembHng  hands, 
he  asked  in  a  broken  voice : 

"Is  it  possible?  Is  it  true?  Is  this  my  son 
standing  upright,  strong  and  staunch  ?  Christo- 
pher, my  boy,  is  this  you  ?  Can  you  walk,  too  ? 
Speak,  son,  or  I  shall  think  you  have  become 
an  angel  spirit  and  will  vanish  from  our  sight." 

As  for  me,  I  was  lost  in  confusion  and  sur- 
prise. My  thoughts  were  so  engrossed  by  my 
happy  country  experiences  which  I  had  just 
been  writing  about  that  at  first  I  could  not  ad- 
just myself  to  the  actualities  which  had  been  ac- 
complished in  me;  but  the  exclamations  and 
wonder  of  my  family  turned  my  attention  to 
myself  and  I  then  realized  the  cause  of  their 
amazement.  I  saw  that,  clad  in  a  suit  of  well  fit- 
ting clothes  with  the  jaunty  Hchen  cap  upon  my 
head,  I  was  standing  alone  in  the  center  of  the 
room — I — the  weak,  crippled  boy  of  many 
years.  A  feeling  more  of  desire  to  test  my 
strength  than  one  of  astonishment  came  to  me 
and  I  began  to  stride  up  and  down  the  room. 
To  my  unbounded  joy  I  found  I  was  truly 
healed  and  I  understood  that  in  accordance  with 
what  Merry  had  said,  since  I  had  accepted  the 
truths  which  he  had  spoken  to  me,  I  was  freed 
from  my  infirmities,  crowned  with  "Happiness'' 
as  the  lichen  testified. 

"Oyes,"  I  fairly  shouted,  "Father,  Little 
Mother,  Janet,  Nurse,  I  am  really  healed.  See 
how  strong  I  am,''  and  I  lifted  Janet  in  my 
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arms.  "See,  see  how  I  can  walk  and  move  every 
part  of  my  body/'  and  exultant,  I  embraced 
them  one  after  another. 

"Christie  can  have  breakfast  down  stairs 
wiv  us,  now,''  Janet  exclaimed,  quick  to  see  her 
special  advantages.  Dancing  gaily  about  the 
room,  she  continued  excitedly,  "Muver,  he 
must  sit  wight  by  me,  and  may  I  have  Mary- 
Ann  and  Betsy,  too,  to  celebwate?" 

"Yes,  dear  child,  anything,  everything," 
answered  the  Little  Mother.  Then  coming  close 
to  me  she  said  softly,  "Christopher,  I  can  see 
folded  wings  on  your  shoulders  and  heaven- 
light  in  your  eyes,  but,  oh!  do  stay  with  us. 
We  need  you  so."  Then  she  pressed  me  warmly 
to  her  breast  and  soon  left  the  room.  I  was 
touched  by  her  affection.  Could  it  be,  I  thought 
that  I  was  in  any  way  necessary  to  her,  I,  who 
had  been  so  useless  and  burdensome? 

Leonora  still  stood  by  herself  not  yet  recov- 
ering from  her  astonishment.  I  now  went  to 
her,  and  moved  to  gayety  by  my  great  happi- 
ness I  remarked,  "Leonora  you  needed  me  more 
than  I  did  you,  this  morning,  eh?" 

"Why,  Master  Christopher,  no  one  re- 
joices more  than  me  to  know  as  you  need  me 
no  longer.  Thank  God,  my  young  sir,  for  his 
exceeding  kindness  to  you." 

She  took  me  by  the  hand  and  pressed  it 
warmly  and  then  reached  up  to  place  a  kiss  on 
my  brow,  for  I,  so  small  on  yesterday,  was  to- 
day, tall  even  for  a  lad  of  sixteen. 
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When  I  looked  to  see  what  had  become  of 
my  Father,  I  found  him  in  the  reclining  chair 
by  the  window,  his  head  in  his  hands  and  great 
sobs  escaping  from  him.  ''Father  dear,  must 
you  weep  now  when  'all  is  well?'  "  and  I  pulled 
the  moistened  hands  from  his  eyes.  He  looked 
up  at  me,  saying,  "If  only  your  Mother  could 
have  lived  to  see  you  thus !"  And  how  I  longed 
to  tell  him  that  she  would  doubtless  see  me  her- 
self even  that  very  night.  This  I  could  not  do 
and  so  I  had  nothing  to  say  to  comfort  him. 
But  I  suggested  that  possibly  she  did  often  look 
down  upon  us  and  know  all  that  happened  to  us. 
That  we  should  not  grieve  for  her  since  we 
hoped  she  had  gone  to  a  better  place  than  this 
world.  He  seemed  at  once  cheered  by  this 
thought. 

"You  are  undoubtedly  right,  my  son.  O, 
how  much  good  it  does  me  just  to  look  at  you." 

"Don't  forget  that  you  promised  that  you 
would  be  happy  if  I  would  get  well.  See  me 
now  strong  and  hearty." 

"But  how  has  it  happened?"  and  he  looked 
searchingly  at  me  as  though  he  would  read  my 
very  soul. 

"I  had  a  dream.  Father.  A  beautiful  angel 
told  me  that  my  right  to  health  and  strength 
was  indisputable.  If  I  would  give  up  my  fear 
of  and  belief  in  sickness  and  claim  health,  be- 
cause I  was  the  child  of  our  Heavenly  Father, 
my  body  would  become  sound  and  joyous.  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  prove  the  truth  of  this. 
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And  Father,  it  came  about  so  naturally  that  I 
actually  got  out  of  bed  this  morning  without 
reaHzing  that  I  was  doing  something  I  had  not 
been  able  to  do  for  many  years.  It  wasn't  until 
you  all  had  come  into  the  room  and  acted  so 
surprised  that  I  noticed  myself.  I  couldn't 
think  what  ailed  Leonora  when  she  fainted." 

I  think  my  Father  thought  that  T  had  grown 
too  tall  to  take  on  his  lap  and  pet,  or  I  am  sure 
he  would  have  done  so  now.  Instead,  he 
reached  and  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder, 
turned  me  to  face  him  more  directly,  and  look- 
ing into  my  eyes  most  earnestly  he  asked  if  I 
saw  that  angel  very  often. 

'*Yes,  Father,  very,  very  often." 

"Then,  my  son,"  he  whispered  ''next  time 
that  you  meet  him  give  him  my  warmest  thanks 
for  your  recovery  and  ask  him  to  take  a  mes- 
sage to  your  Mother  for  me,  will  you  ?" 

"Yes,  Father." 

"Let  him  tell  her  that  I  still  love  her  fondly, 
with  an  undivided  affection." 

I  could  only  repeat,  "Yes,  Father." 

Janet  now  came  running  into  the  room  ex- 
claiming that  breakfast  was  ready ;  that  a  place 
was  arranged  for  me;  and  would  we  please 
hurry  down  ? 

I  wish  I  could  convey  some  idea  of  the  hap- 
piness of  that  first  meal  and  Corinne's  great 
astonishment  when  she  saw  me.  For  a  moment 
a  shyness  crept  into  her  manner.  But  shyness 
was  foreign  to  her  and  she  laughed  it  away  by 
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pretending  that  she  almost  needed  an  intro- 
duction to  me,  as  at  first.  The  conversation 
flowed  into  merry  channels;  but  there  was  a 
genuineness  in  our  light-heartedness  this  morn- 
ing. Father  laughed  as  I  had  not  heard  him 
in  many  years,  and  the  Little  Mother,  I  thought, 
must  feel  as  if  a  great  weight  was  lifted  from 
her  soul,  parched  for  a  few  smiles,  hungry  for 
freedom  from  restraint.  She  was  naturally  so 
joyous  and  merry  in  her  disposition.  I  was  in 
my  mood,  true  to  the  pet  name  Merry  had  given 
me  in  the  happy  country. 

As  we  tarried  at  the  table,  gayly  chatting,  a 
marvelous  occurrence  took  place.  In  the  cen- 
ter of  it,  there  suddenly  appeared  without  caus- 
ing any  sound  or  disturbance,  a  basket  of  beau- 
tiful grapes. 

Janet  stood  up  on  the  step  of  her  high-chair, 
waved  her  spoon  in  the  air  and  called  excit- 
edly, "See,  see,  some  of  the  angel-Mother's 
grapes !''  and  in  her  joyful  eagerness  she  helped 
herself  to  a  large  bunch.  But  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  family  were  not  so  childlike  in  tak- 
ing things  for  granted,  and  they  wondered  at 
the  weird  event.  Even  I  was  puzzled.  To 
my  overwrought  nerves  it  seemed  almost  un- 
canny and  had  I  not  truly  been  at  that  moment 
in  the  most  perfect  health,  I  would  have  been 
overcome  with  excitement.  But  I  heard  the 
sweet  voice  of  my  invisible  Mother,  at  my  side 
saying.  "Serve  them,  Christie."  And  imme- 
diately, dear  Merry  added  as  softly,  "Christie 
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let  these  symbolize  for  you  the  truths^  upon 
which  your  soul  must  feed." 

A  hush  had  fallen  upon  us.  I  passed  the 
fruit  to  all  the  dear  ones  and  each  one  with  evi- 
dent reverence  accepted  this  token  as  from 
above,  from  whence  my  healing  had  also  come. 
Yet  I  must  except  Janet.  Indeed  but  for  the 
relief  given  by  her  childish  prattle,  we  had 
been  overawed.  Still  it  was  well  for  me  to  be 
reminded  that  unless  I  held  in  thought  to  the 
truth  of  my  Being,  my  body  might  be  dwarfed 
again  to  its  former  state.  I  know  not  if  the 
others  heard  what  Merry  said.  In  any  case  the 
fruit  was  for  all  a  soul  food,  a  heavenly  nectar, 
and  though  they  were  awed  by  what  had  oc- 
curred, expressions  of  strength  and  peace 
glowed  in  their  countenances  in  testimony  to 
the  sweet  ministrations  of  the  unseen  ones. 

After  breakfast  when  we  had  adjourned  to 
the  library,  Corinne  said  to  me : 

''See  Christie,  here  is  the  book  I  was  going 
to  read  to  you  from  today,  had  you  remained 
in  a  state  needing  entertainment,''  and  she  held 
up  a  book  of  history. 

"Thank  you  very  much,  Corinne,"  I  an- 
swered. "I  need  your  help  just  the  same  as 
ever.  I  am  wofully  ignorant.  Now  that  I  can 
go  out  into  the  world  I  must  be  taught  many 
things.  You  see  it  is  only  during  the  past  twelve 
months  that  I  have  been  able  even  to  sit  up,  and 
then  I  have  not  been  comfortable  enough,  that 
is  free  enough  from  pain,  to  study  at  all." 
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''How  wonderful  your  sudden  recovery  is/' 
she  mused.  ''Dear  Chris,  I,  Hke  my  sister,  can 
see  the  beautiful  folded  wings,  and  the  glow- 
in  your  eyes, — but  you  will  stay  with  us,  won't 
you?'' 

How  sweet  to  hear  her  say  that  she  wished 
me  to  stay ! 

"Yes,  I  want  to  be  with  you,"  I  answered. 
"And  please  promise  me  always  to  tell  me  if 
you  notice  anything  unusual  about  me,"  for  I 
began  to  fear  that  my  eeriness  might  repel  her. 
"But  do  not  tell  anybody  else,  will  you  ?" 

She  agreed,  but  it  seemed  to  me  now,  for 
the  first  moment  aware  that  I  loved  her  as  I 
loved  no  other  human  being,  that  she  was  mak- 
ing a  reservation  in  her  mind.  I  sighed  to  my- 
self that  for  her  sake  I  did  wish  I  might  have 
been  more  like  other  boys ;  that  she  might  meet 
me  without  any  barrier  of  peculiar  circum- 
stance to  hedge  me  in.  As  it  was,  could  she 
ever  love  me  as  I  loved  her  ? 

There  was  a  reception  at  our  house  all  that 
day  and  for  several  days  thereafter.  The  news 
of  my  recovery  spread  far  and  quickly.  Friends 
came  from  all  directions  to  inquire  the  truth 
and  to  congratulate  us;  old  men  and  women, 
middle-aged  people  and  many  little  children.  I 
was  a  great  curiosity  to  the  doctors  and  my 
own  physician  was  overjoyed. 

"I  think  I  must  have  had  something  to  do 
with  your  recovery,  my  lad?"  he  questioned 
affectionately. 
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"Many  a  day  but  for  the  cheer  of  your  visits, 
I  could  not  have  survived  my  dreary  lot,  dear 
doctor/' 

Everyone  was  inclined  to  consider  my  heal- 
ing more  or  less  miraculous,  but  they  did  not 
press  me  for  particulars.  I  overheard  my  father 
say  to  someone  who  was  questioning  him,  that 
just  how  the  cure  had  been  affected  was  known 
to  me  alone,  and  he  thought  it  would  have  to 
remain  my  secret.  Hence  I  concluded  that  he 
thought  my  story  of  the  angel  too  sacred  for 
circulation;  and  this  reserve  pleased  me,  and 
proved  to  me  his  own  implicit  faith  in  my  ver- 
sion. 
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When  Merry  and  I  were  together  once  more 
we  enjoyed  exceedingly  discussing  my  recovery. 
My  Uncle  and  Mother  delightedly  congratulated 
me.  When  I  gave  my  Father's  message  to  my 
Mother,  she  thanked  me  and  said,  'It  was  my 
great  pleasure,  Christie,  to  be  standing  by  your 
Father's  side  when  he  entrusted  this  word  to 
you.  I  really  think  he  felt  my  presence,  and 
that  it  soothed  him." 

"Did  you  try  to  make  yourself  known  to  us, 
Mother  ?  It  seems  as  if  I  ought  to  have  seen 
you.'' 

"No,  my  dear,  it  was  better  for  you  not  to 
see  me,  then,  or  when  we  brought  the  grapes, 
Merry  and  I." 

"Was  it  ?  But  I  shall  always  be  glad  of  the 
reminder  of  my  spiritual  food,"  I  answered, 
and  my  Mother  said,  "Yes?"  with  such  a  rising 
inflection  that  I  saw  that  she  did  not  under- 
stand. 

But  Merry  understood.  He  knew  my 
thoughts,  even  unexpressed,  and  now  he  saw- 
that  I  had  another  new  burden.  It  was  my  lack 
of  education. 

"I  am  too  old  to  go  to  primary  schools  and 
study  with  little  children,"  I  said  to  him. 

"Certainly,"  was  his  answer,  "but  you  may 
study  here." 

"Can  I?    Where?    How?" 
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'1  will  show  you,  Friskie.  Let  us  go  at 
once,  and  see  a  school." 

Eagerly  I  accompanied  him. 

"There  is  one,"  he  soon  explained. 

"Where,"  I  asked.  "I  see  nothing.  There 
is  no  building  anywhere  near." 

*^A  building  is  not  indispensable.  Do  you 
not  see  that  group  of  persons  clustered  around 
one  more  fair  and  beautiful  than  the  others?" 

He  pointed  forward  in  the  direction  in 
which  we  were  moving,  and  I  answered : 

"Yes,  I  see  them.  Is  that  the  way  they 
study  here  ?" 

"Yes,  the  beautiful  one  is  the  guide  or 
teacher.    The  others  are  students." 

"How  delightful!  Is  there  a  class  of  boys 
anywhere  suitable  for  me?" 

If  Merry  could  have  been  disappointed  he 
would  have  been  so  then. 

"Friskie,  do  you  forget  that  we  are  'angels' 
here?" 

Then  I  remembered,  and  blushingly  an- 
swered, "Dear  Merry,  forgive  me." 

"I  understand,  Friskie.  Below  you  have 
just  awakened  to  youth  and  life.  Thoughts 
have  come  to  you,  new  and  puzzling,  but  you 
will  find  very  soon,  that  they  are  only  conven- 
tionalities of  earth  life,  and  tihat  you  are  already 
grown  far  beyond  the  need  of  them."  Then  he 
resumed,  "This  class  is  studying  history.  The 
members  are  observing  the  growth  of  earth 
peoples,  noting  their  progress  from  barbarism 
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to  civilization  and  are  being  shown  the  results 
of  certain  lines  of  conduct.  This  study  is  val- 
uable, not  on  account  of  the  knowledge  of  facts 
it  imparts,  but  because  it  gives  one  an  insight 
into  true  growth  of  character,  and  shows  the 
relative  nothingness  of  all  that  is  called  evil/' 

''History,  Merry,  is  the  one  thing  I  am 
anxious  to  study.  I  should  love  to  join  such  a 
class.'' 

"All  right,  then,  I  will  take  you  to  this  one. 
You  may  begin  work  at  once." 

The  students  welcomed  me  heartily.  I  was 
much  surprised  by  the  order  of  procedure,  al- 
though the  absence  of  books  did  not  seem 
strange  to  me.  One  of  the  class  was  called 
upon  for  a  recitation  about  the  early  Greeks.  He 
arose  and  in  response  said: 

"I  will  draw  events  as  I  see  them,"  and 
taking  a  delicate  wand  in  his  hand,  he  made 
several  swift,  skillful  motions  in  the  air  in 
front  of  him.  Immediately,  there  appeared  be- 
fore us  a  fine  panorama  of  active  Grecian 
heroes,  concerning  whom  the  artist  instructed 
us,  and  then  their  pictures  gave  place  to  many 
others  which  related  to  them.  When  he  had 
finished,  I,  and  no  doubt  the  others  also,  was 
well  versed  in  a  certain  portion  of  Greek  His- 
tory. 

To  my  great  concern,  I  was  next  called 
upon  for  a  continuation  of  this  subject.  I  was 
about  to  beg  to  be  excused  for  this  first  time, 
when   I   found   all   at   once,    ideas   clamoring 
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within  me  for  expression.  I  seized  the  magic 
wand  and  without  further  hesitation,  depicted 
and  described,  and  deduced  conclusions,  quite 
as  readily  as  the  student  who  had  preceded  me. 
When  my  pleasant  task  was  finished,  I  turned 
to  the  leader  in  amazement. 

"How  is  this?"  I  asked,  "I  never  studied 
this  before." 

''Yes,  you  have  m.y  friend,  or  rather,  you 
have  been  a  participant  in  it.  Your  life  has 
been  made  up  of  many  different  existences.  Life 
is  infinite,  you  must  remember.  You  always 
have  had  a  part  in  it  and  always  will  have.  Con- 
sequently your  mind  is  stored  with  wonderful 
experiences.  In  this  happy  country  we  are  able 
to  recall  any  of  these  as  we  wish,  and  after 
once  doing  so  we  never  forget  them  again. 
While  we  were  passing  through  these  dift'erent 
existences  we  often  failed  to  realize  the  lessons 
they  oft'ered,  but  now  we  can  see  the  end  from 
the  beginning  and  can  grasp  the  comprehen- 
siveness of  the  plan  of  the  unfolding  of  Life." 

I  was  completely  fascinated.  ^lerry  in- 
troduced me  later  to  other  classes.  Some  were 
studying  the  physical  sciences,  others  delving  in 
mathematics,  while  astronomy  was  proving  a 
delight  to  an  almost  innumerable  company.  In 
every  instance,  I  discovered,  upon  concentra- 
tion, that  what  the  first  leader  had  said  was 
true ;  everything  in  my  past  was  illumined,  and 
when  I  joined  the  astronomy  class,  I  learned 
that  all  the  heavenly  bodies  are  inhabited  by 
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beings  peculiarly  adapted  to  them.  I  was  able 
to  recall  many  events  in  my  own  lives  upon  two 
of  them.  Distance  was  annihilated;  to  think 
of  any  location  was  to  be  there;  indeed,  it  was 
given  unto  us  to  begin  to  understand  all  mys- 
teries. In  a  comparatively  short  course'  of 
instruction  or  evolving,  I  had  within  my  con- 
sciousness a  far  wider  knowledge  than  years 
of  study  at  school  upon  the  earth  could  have 
given  nie,  and  was  never  again  aware  of  any 
deficiencies  when  with  my  friends  below.  Study, 
under  these  conditions  was  such  an  inspiration 
that  I  had  no  longer  any  desire  for  the  gay 
frolics  with  Merry.  He  remained  still  my  con- 
stant companion,  but  instead  of  roaming  about 
in  fantastic  sport,  we  were  often  absorbed  to- 
gether in  delightful  contemplation.  This  was 
not  new  to  Merry  as  to  me  but  equally  pleasant. 

"Every  time  I  dive  down  into  these  deep 
depths,''  he  said,  "I  discover  something  not  re- 
gained before.     It  is  a  never  ending  ecstasy.'' 

"Our  experiences  are  not  finished  yet, 
Friskie,"  he  remarked  one  time.  "Eternity  lies 
before,  as  well  as  behind  us.  There  are  vast, 
untrodden  regions  just  ahead." 

Struck  by  a  sudden  thought,  I  asked: 
"Merry,  have  you  a  life  apart  from  mine  that 
you  are  living  all  this  time?  Do  you  have 
things  to  learn  and  obstacles  to  overcome,  such 
as  we  earth  people  have?" 

"You  have  rightly  guessed,  my  dear.  I 
even  have  what  seem  to  me  trials  and  temp- 
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tations,  but  with  this  difference ;  my  knowledge 
of  the  nothingness  of  evil  is  never  taken  from 
me ;  my  confidence  in  the  Absolute  Good  never 
forsakes  me,  and  my  ambition  ever  to  press  for- 
ward never  weakens.  Here,  our  struggles  are 
always  crowned  with  victory,  and  our  efforts 
are  continually  joyful.  We  are  well  equipped 
for  our  task  and  'go  forth  like  a  strong  man  to 
run  a  race'/' 

"Merry,  how  could  you  endure  to  frolic 
with  me  as  you  did  when  I  first  knew  you,  if 
all  the  time  your  mind  was  filled  with  such  noble 
ambitions.'' 

"Why,  Friskie,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
play  with  you,  and  would  be  this  minute  if  you 
wished  me  to.  O  my  friend,  when  you  fully 
realize  the  joy  of  living  you  will  be  able  at  any 
time,  to  find  delight  in  all  kinds  of  utterance 
to  this  emotion." 

"Merry,  I  thought  that  since  I  had  learned 
my  lesson  of  joy  and  was  now  promoted,  as  it 
were,  to  the  study  of  serious  things,  it  would 
be  like  stepping  backward  to  frolic  any  more.  So 
I  have  wondered  lately  how  you  could  have 
endured  to  play  with  me.  There  are  such  big 
affairs  to  occupy  us,  so  many  wonderful  mys- 
teries opening  to  us,  mere  playful  exercise 
seems  too  trivial." 

"O  no,  my  dear.  We  shall  always  need  va- 
riety in  our  thinking ;  variety  in  our  acting.  The 
purer  the  joy,  sometimes,  the  lighter  and  more 
fantastic  its  expression.     Dear  Friskie," — he 
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pronounced  my  name  with  a  peculiar  tender- 
ness— "You  have  done  wonderfully.  I  be- 
lieve you  have  outgrown  my  pet  name  for  you. 
Would  you  like  a  different  one?" 

"I  do  not  know,  Merry/'  I  answered  hesitat- 
ingly. 

''I  do,"  he  replied  quickly  with  smiles. 
"Henceforth,  I  shall  call  you  'CrystaF." 

"All  right,"  I  answered,  puzzled.  All  at 
once  I  burst  into  laughter.  "To  think  that  I 
shall  be  'Christie'  to  you  as  I  am  to  my  earthly 
friends." 

"Yes,  but  with  a  different  spelling  as  well 
as  with  a  different  meaning.  Crystal,  do  you 
know  the  beautiful  significance  of  your  earth 
name?" 

"No,"  I  replied,  wonderingly. 

Then  Merry  related  to  me  the  legend  of  the 
great  Syrian  giant,  Offero,  who  was  afterward 
canonized  and  called  St.  Christopher  because 
he  carried  the  Christ-Child  across  the  swollen 
stream  in  the  darkness  of  night.  He  described 
the  event  so  graphically  that  it  seemed  to  me 
that  I  had  taken  part  in  it  myself  and  could  rec- 
ollect those  rushing  waters;  feel  the  crushing 
weight  of  that  strange  child,  heavier  than  any 
of  the  previous  human  burdens  borne  over  the 
raging  torrent ;  and  was  conscious  of  the  sway- 
ing of  the  palm-tree  staff  as  it  was  clutched  by 
it  for  greater   support  and  nearly  wrenched 
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from  the  giant's  grasp.  As  Merry  finished,  I 
was  trembHng  with  excitement  and  weak  from 
the  great  test. 

"Now,  I  do  not  have  to  bear  the  Christ  in 
that  fashion,"  I  gasped. 

"No?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  I  repHed.  "Now,  I  bear  Him  in  my 
heart!" 

Then  for  a  long  time  we  were  silent.  My 
mind  seemed  tangled  in  a  maze  of  thoughts. 
Finally,  I  found  the  clue  which  led  me  back  to 
the  subject  of  my  new  name. 

"Merry,"  I  exclaimed,  "I  wish  to  give  you 
a  new  name,  too,  to  go  with  my  new  one.  You 
will  have  to  help  me  choose  it." 

"No,  Crystal,  I  would  far  rather  that  you 
made  the  selection.  It  would  be  all  the  more 
precious  to  me." 

I  meditated  a  while.  What  should  I  call  him  ? 
He  was  my  comforter,  guide  and  support. 
When  I  was  sad  in  the  former  time,  I  loved 
him  for  his  merriness.  Now  ?  I  glanced  up  at 
him.  How  grand  he  looked !  the  embodiment  of 
grace  and  strength.  Wisdom,  too,  beamed  from 
his  face,  with  gentleness  and  light-heartedness. 
Was  he  not  a  prince?  Yes,  I  should  call  him 
thus.  ■  r^MM 

"A  Prince,  you  are,  my  friend,"  I  exclaimed 
ardently,  and  he  bowed  in  mock  courtesy. 
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"Prince,"  I  continued,  after  having  lost 
myself  for  a  minute  in  musing  upon  the  many 
new  thoughts  crowding  into  my  active  fancy, 
"can  you  see  the  future?" 

"I  can  see  quite  far  into  your  future,  Crys- 
tal dear,  but  not  into  the  details  of  my  own." 

"Then  tell  me  of  mine?"  I  said  coaxingly. 
But  Prince  shook  his  head  and  laughed  softly, 
"Not  yet,  not  yet." 
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IX 

It  was  not  because  I  was  anxious  that  I  de- 
sired to  see  events  in  the  future.  Far  to  the 
contrary.  My  state  was  one  of  bhssful  content 
at  this  time  and  the  joy  of  being  well  and  able- 
bodied  was  very  great.  I  found  pleasure  in 
serving  the  different  members  of  our  family 
and  in  being  able  to  return  in  kind  some  of  their 
numerous  ministrations  to  me.  Many  were  the 
hours  spent  with  my  father  in  his  study.  He 
was  very  busy  preparing  manuscripts  for  the 
press,  and  I  was  of  much  assistance  in  reading 
passages  to  him  as  he  copied  them.  Later, 
when  we  discovered  that  I  was  a  very  rapid 
writer,  he  became  reader  and  I  the  penman. 
As  soon  as  I  began  to  copy,  we  proceeded  at  a 
marvellous  rate.  One  morning  while  thus  en- 
gaged, I  was  all  at  once  aware  that  my  father 
was  repeating  for  the  third  time  a  certain 
phrase,  and  that  he  then  said : 

"How  strange,  Christopher!  don't  you  un- 
derstand me?" 

"Certainly,''  I  answered  with  a  start,  but 
I  wrote  that  long  ago,"  and  I  looked  back  over 
the  page  to  find  the  expression.  I  was  obliged 
to  turn  fully  six  pages  before  it  appeared. 
What  was  this  which  I  had  written  since? 
My  father  said  he  had  dictated  nothing  further, 
but  on  account  of  my  not  seeming  to  hear  it,  he 
had  several  times  repeated  it. 

"It  will  be  necessary  to  read  this  all  over, 
Father,  to  see  what  I  have  written." 
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I  read  it  to  him  and  he  compared  it  with  his 
manuscript.  They  were  word  for  word  the 
same;  the  continuance  of  the  subject  following 
the  repeated  phrase. 

''Now,  father/'  I  said,  ''please  read  on  fur- 
ther to  yourself,  and  let  me  go  on  writing.''  I 
found  that  his  ideas  came  to  me  exactly  as 
though  he  spoke  them  aloud.  We  then  began 
to  experiment  in  various  ways.  Father  would 
read  a  page  silently  to  himself  and  I  at  the  same 
time  could  discern  and  copy  it;  but  what  was 
still  more  wonderful,  if  he  asked  me  about  cer- 
tain passages  on  particular  pages  of  the  manu- 
script, in  advance  of  what  I  had  copied,  I  could 
recite  them  without  hesitation.  Thus  our  labor 
was  greatly  reduced,  since  no  reading  was  nec- 
essary, and  my  pen  moved  with  miraculous  ra- 
pidity. The  work  was  finished  in  a  short  time 
and  ready  for  the  publishers.* 

Father  and  I  agreed  not  to  tell  others  of  my 
remarkable  powers.  It  seemed  to  us  both  too 
sacred  a  gift  to  mention  to  any  one,  since  we 
knew  it  would  probably  only  excite  curiosity 
and  idle  talk. 

The  Little  Mother  seemed  to  enjoy  my  com- 
panionship very  much.  My  father  and  she  had 
no  similarly  congenial  pursuits,  and  this  was  in 
great  measure  because  of  the  many  years  of 
difference  in  their  ages.  She  was  not  of  a  sed- 
entary disposition,  but  was  very  fond  of  out-of- 

*This  was  many  years  before  the  invention  of  the  typewriter. 
—Editor. 
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door  sports,  or  anything  of  an  exciting  char- 
acter. Since  Corinne's  coming  to  live  with  us 
and  after  my  recovery,  our  family  had  become 
leaders  in  social  affairs,  for  such  had  a  great  at- 
traction for  both  sisters,  who  had  rapidly  at- 
tained fame  in  the  neighboring  provinces. 

We  rejoiced  that  Little  Mother's  marriage 
did  not  result  in  excluding  her  from  the 
younger  set  (where  she  rightly  belonged)  since, 
though  Father  generally  acted  as  her  escort,  he 
always  left  her  to  her  own  resources.  He  pre- 
ferred the  companionship  of  men  of  his  own 
age  and  tastes  and  while  he  was  enjoying  them, 
his  wife  was  surrounded  by  groups  of  admirers. 
There  was  no  jealousy  on  Father's  part  and  he 
never  dreamed  of  the  danger  in  which  she 
might  be  placed.  But  she  was  irresistibly  driven 
after  a  while  to  a  state  of  affairs  which  them- 
selves compelled  her  to  stop  and  consider. 
Then  she  sought  advice  of  me,  a  boy  of  seven- 
teen. 

I  was  in  the  library  alone.  Father  had  gone 
to  attend  to  some  of  his  publishing  matters.  As 
she  came  into  the  room  I  noticed  her  pallor  and 
hurried  breath. 

"Chris,  are  you  surely  quite  alone?" 

"Yes,  Little  Mother,  can  I  help  you  ?  What 
is  the  matter?" 

"O  Chris,  I  am  a  wicked,  wicked  woman. 
What  shall  I  do?" 

She  then  threw  herself  down  in  Father's 
big,  easy  chair  and  sobbed  in  a  distressing  way; 
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there  were  no  tears ;  this  was  no  ordinary  weep- 
ing; it  was  as  though  some  great  grief  would 
shake  the  soul  free  from  her  body,  with  no 
compunction  for  her  suffering. 

'Tell  me,  Little  Mother,  all  about  it,"  I  im- 
plored, down  on  my  knees  before  her.  "Do  try 
to  calm  yourself.    'All  is  weir,''  I  murmured. 

These  last  three  words  had  a  magical  effect. 
The  Little  Mother  ceased  her  sobbing,  closed 
her  eyes,  and  relaxing  herself  in  the  chair 
was  immediately  fast  asleep.  As  I  arose,  I  be- 
came aware  of  another  presence  in  the  room. 
Used  as  I  was  to  communion  with  souls  from 
the  other  land,  I  still  felt  at  this  moment  an 
uncomfortable  sensation.  The  room  grew  al- 
most dark  and  then  was  flooded  with  a  silvery 
mist  through  which  the  objects  within  it  were 
but  faintly  visible;  the  air  became  chilly,  and 
a  voice  scarcely  audible,  but  familiar,  said : 

"My  son,  can  you  see  me?    Do  you  know 

Then  I  surmised  that  my  mother  was  en- 
deavoring to  make  herself  visible  to  me.  With 
great  effort,  I  succeeded  in  discerning  her 
standing,  trembling,  about  ten  feet  from  me; 
the  expression  on  her  face  was  not  pleasant  as 
she  pointed  threateningly  toward  (the  Little 
Mother. 

"Yes,  Mother,''  I  answered,  "I  see  you  but 
I  hardly  recognize  you  in  your  present  mood. 
Why  do  you  look  so  toward  the  Little  Mother  ? 
What  do  you  wish  to  say  to  me  ?" 
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"Christopher,"  she  repHed,  while  the  air 
grew  still  more  chilHng,  ''you  should  know,  for 
I  told  you  once.  If  you  realized  what  I  suffer, 
you  never  could  say  truthfully  'All  is  well'." 
Her  tone  became  intense  and  bitter.  "Listen  to 
me,"  she  continued  peremptorily,  as  I  started 
to  speak.  "If  you  love  me  you  will  not  advise 
with  her  nor  counsel  her.  Let  her  take  her  own 
course.  That  is  all  I  ask  of  you.  I  will  not 
tempt  her  to  do  any  wrong.  Surely  I  am  not 
committing  a  sin  when  I  only  ask  you  to  refrain 
from  interfering?" 

Here  my  mother's  voice  died  away — she 
gradually  disappeared,  carrying  with  her  the 
semi-luminous  misty  waves  which  enveloped 
her.  Then  the  sunlight  stole  again  into  the 
room  and  the  atmosphere  regained  its  balmy 
temperature.  I  was  left  exhausted  and  sore  at 
heart.  The  Little  Mother  was  still  sleeping.  I 
thought  of  the  words  w^hich  had  calmed  her 
and  I  re-uttered  them  gently,  receiving  their 
peace  into  my  own  bosom.  At  once  I  felt  a 
familiar  touch  on  my  forehead  where  the  per- 
spiration stood  in  profuse  drops.  "Crystal,"  the 
dear  voice  whispered,  "fear  not." 

"Prince,  dear  Prince,"  I  called,  but  there 
was  no  answer. — Then  I  heard  other  voices — 
saw  other  scenes.  I  was  evidently  at  a  gay 
gathering  of  some  sort.  I  was  led  from  one 
room,  filled  with  people  in  full  dress,  to  another 
similarly  crowded.  Every  one  was  chattering 
or  laughing,  and  from  the  strains  of  dance 
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music  which  floated  from  a  distant  apartment, 
and  from  the  famiHarity  of  the  surroundings 
and  faces,  I  concluded  I  was  present  at  the 
Lindsley's  ball  to  which  we  had  been  invited. 
I  seemed  to  be  compulsorily  following  an  in- 
visible guide,  and  like  it,  was  myself  unseen  by 
the  merry  throng. 

Soon  I  came  to  a  smaller  room,  more  se- 
cluded, where  my  father  and  two  other  elderly 
gentlemen  were  sitting  smoking.  They  were 
discussing  some  scientific  matter  in  a  very  in- 
terested manner.  By  an  irresistible  attraction, 
I  was  then  drawn  up  to  the  ball  room.  Among 
the  many  beautifully  costumed  women  I  quickly 
discovered  the  Little  Mother  dancing  with  a 
Mr.  Courtenay  who  frequently  visited  at  our 
house.  They  were  enjoying  the  dance,  but  like 
many  others  were  evidently  finding  even  more 
pleasure  in  conversation,  despite  its  frequent 
interruptions  from  collisions  with  the  swiftly 
passing  crowd.  I  was  very  near  them  when  I 
heard  him  say: 

"Nonsense,  My  sweet  thing.  Do  as  I  pro- 
pose, and  there  will  be  an  end  to  all  your  dreari- 
ness. I  will  call  for  you  at  ten  minutes  before 
four  this  morning.  I  have  the  arrangements 
all  made.  It  will  not  then  be  light,  but  by  sun- 
rise we  will  be  far  away,  aboard  a  fast  sailing 
ship,  and  then,  Dearest?" 

"But,  Harold,"  she  murmured,  "there  is  my 
child,  my  Janet,  I  cannot  leave  her." 

"She  is  so  young  she  will  not  appreciate  the 
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situation,  and  we  will  send  for  her  just  as  soon 
as  possible/' 

The  vision,  for  such  this  was,  was  over. 
The  scenes  shifted,  and  I  was  back  in  our  li- 
brary with  the  Little  Mother  who  was  just  as  I 
had  left  her.  Then  I  heard  a  clear  voice.  I 
recognized  it  at  once,  for  it  called  me  ''Crystal." 

''You  have  been  shown  a  glimpse  into 
the  near  future.  You  see  the  temptation  com- 
ing to  this  dear  one.  Help  her  to  overcome  it 
— if  she  asks  your  aid — in  that  case  alone.'' 

All  was  still  once  more.  The  library  door 
opened  and  in  came  Father,  awakening  the 
Little  Mother  suddenly.  She  started  up  in 
surprise,  but  Father  was  so  preoccupied  that  I 
doubt  if  he  saw  her. 

"Christopher,"  he  said  abruptly,  "those 
proofs  will  be  sent  up  in  the  morning. 
Can  you  help  me  look  them  over  ?" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  but  I  spoke  without  interest, 
for  I  was  hurt  because  he  so  ignored  the  Little 
Mother.  How  could  one  wonder  that  she  was 
being  steadily  driven  away  from  this  fast  grow- 
ing-old husband,  when  the  attention  she  craved 
was  being  lavished  upon  her  from  every  other 
source  but  the  one  from  which  it  should  have 
come?  I  was  not  surprised  and  I  could  not 
blame  her.  "Come,  Chris,"  she  said,  "let  me 
show  you  the  new  pony  my  grandmother  has 
sent  me." 

Together  we  left  the  room.  She  did  not  re- 
fer to  the  cause  of  her  having  wished  to  see  me, 
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but  talked  gaily  of  other  matters,  and  after 
admiring  the  beautiful  horse  in  its  manger, 
we  returned  to  the  house.  As  we  separated  at 
the  door  of  the  reception  room  (wherein  there 
was  a  visitor  whom  she  must  greet)  I,  left 
alone,  strolled  again  out  of  doors.  In  the  sunny 
air  I  regained  my  equilibrium  which  had  been 
so  strangely  disturbed. 

The  ball  at  the  Lindsley's  took  place  on  the 
second  following  evening.  Father,  the  Little 
Mother,  Corinne  and  I  were  among  the  guests. 
Between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  I  was 
obliged  to  excuse  myself  from  Corinne  at  the 
close  of  an  enthralling  waltz,  for  I  was  con- 
scious of  the  presence  of  the  guide  of  my  vis- 
ion on  the  previous  afternoon.  As  then,  we 
were  invisible  to  others  and  he  to  me  too,  yet 
I  was  compelled  to  follow  his  leading.  Each  in- 
cident of  the  vision  was  repeated  and  the  Little 
Mother  and  Harold  Courtenay  neither  saw  me 
nor  knew  that  I  saw  them ;  but  as  we  were  go- 
ing upstairs  after  we  reached  home,  the  Little 
Mother,  just  ahead  of  me,  turned  and  said 
quietly : 

"Chris,  please  come  to  my  room  this 
morning  at  a  quarter  of  four  o'clock.  Do  not 
fail  me."  There  were  depths  of  entreaty  in 
these  last  words,  and  I  told  her  I  would  surely 
do  as  she  requested. 

When  I  reached  my  room  I  had  hardly  en- 
tered and  closed  the  door  ere  I  was  aware  that 
my  mother  was  there.     I  did  not  need  to  turn 
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up  the  light  to  see  her.  She  was  plainly  visible 
in  the  dark. 

''Mother  dear,  what  may  I  do  for  you?" 
I  was  not  afraid  this  time.  I  was  strong  be- 
cause I  knew  the  right  in  the  matter  now. 

"Just  this,  Christopher.  Stay  away  from 
her  room  this  morning,  I  beg  of  you." 

"Mother,"  I  pleaded,  "think  for  one  moment 
what  it  may  mean  to  my  father  if  I  fail  to  be 
there.  Have  you  reflected  what  he  will  suffer 
if  a  scandal  results?  He  is  thoughtless  but 
trusting,  and  very  proud.  Would  you  not  save 
him  from  this  humiliation  if  you  could?" 

"Christopher,  I  have  thought  of  it  all,  of 
everything,  but  I  know  that  after  the  suffering 
he  would  be  happier  on  the  whole.  See — she 
runs  off  with  Harold  Courtenay — your  father 
even  dies  of  grief — yes,  dies  of  grief — from  the 
effects  of  the  disgrace. — What  then?  I  will 
receive  him  on  the  other  side,  and  make  him 
happy  forevermore,  as  she  has  never  done  and 
never  can  do." 

I  was  appalled  at  this  revelation  of  schem- 
ing, and  rendered  so  weak  that  I  was  obliged  to 
grasp  a  nearby  chair  for  support.  As  soon  as 
able  I  said: 

"One  thing  you  have  not  thought  of.  Once 
on  the  other  side.  Father  would  be  able  to  read 
your  heart,  to  see  your  selfish  motive,  and  then 
do  you  think  he  would  prize  your  love  at  such 
a  price  ?    Would  he  care  for  it  ?"  A  wail  pierced 
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my  ears — the  apparition  faded — my  clock 
struck  three-quarters  after  three. 

I  rushed  quickly  to  the  Little  Mother  and 
found  her  just  coming  from  her  room.  Agi- 
tatedly she  whispered, 

''Go  quick,  below,  Chris,  and  tell  him  whom 
you  will  find  beneath  my  window,  that  I  can- 
not possibly  come"  and  with  a  sob  she  pushed 
me  from  her  to  hasten  me  on  my  errand. 

In  the  gray  light  I  could  faintly  discern, 
coming  toward  me  a  swiftly  moving  object. 
From  the  dim  sounds  I  judged  that  it  was  a 
carriage  and  horses.  These  halted  while  still 
at  quite  a  distance,  but  I  was  able  to  hear  some 
peremptory  order  given  and  then  the  figure  of 
a  man  came  steadily  toward  me.  I  recognized 
Harold  Courtenay.  "All  is  well,  all  is  well," 
rang  out  in  the  air.  But  doubtless  he  thought 
only  that  the  breeze  was  increasing.  Strange, 
but  he  did  not  know  me,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw 
that  she  whom  he  expected  was  not  there,  but 
instead,  a  stranger  and  that,  a  man,  he  turned 
in  haste  and  ran  quickly  back  to  the  waiting 
carriage.  There  was  a  slamming  of  carriage 
door,  a  cracking  of  whip,  a  noisy  galloping  off 
of  horses.  I  re-entered  the  house.  As  I  passed 
the  Little  Mother's  door,  I  tapped  lightly. 
When  she  opened  it  in  response,  I  whispered, 
''Rest  in  peace.  He  has  gone." 
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Several  months  flew  swiftly  away.  My 
sleep  had  been  dreamless  and  eventless  for  quite 
a  long  time.  I  was  beginning  to  feel  the  need 
of  Prince,  when,  as  always  on  such  occasions, 
he  came  for  me.  After  our  greetings  were  over 
I  begged  to  be  taken  to  my  mother. 

'Trince,  do  I  need  to  tell  you  about  her?" 
You  know  all,  do  you  not  ?" 

''Yes,  Crystal,'!  know  and  understand." 

This  comforted  me.  When  we  reached  my 
mother  (for  though  we  could  have  placed  our- 
selves at  once  in  her  presence,  as  heretofore, 
we  preferred  the  slow  way  of  walking  to  her 
home,  that  we  might  visit  together  first),  she 
received  us  with  much  cordiality.  There  was 
evidence  of  suffering  in  her  countenance,  but  it 
was  happier  and  more  pleasing  than  when  we 
met  last. 

'T  am  glad  to  see  you  both,"  she  said.  'T 
have  much  to  tell  you."  We  were  out  under 
the  trees  where  several  hammocks  were  idly 
swinging,  but  as  the  soft  turf  was  very  inviting 
to  me,  I  sat  down  upon  it,  and  Prince  and  my 
mother  followed  my  example. 

'Triends,"  she  began  at  once.  'T  have 
achieved  a  great  victory  over  myself.  A  base- 
ness in  my  disposition  has  been  overcome.  I 
am  free  from  it.  It  has  gone,  gone,  and  has  left 
me  purer  and  happier." 
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The  tears  came  to  my  eyes  and  I  seized  my 
mother's  hand  and  kissed  it. 

''You  have  helped  me  in  this,  my  son. 
When  you  pictured  to  me,  that  night,  the  aspect 
my  conduct  would  bear  to  your  father,  I  saw 
for  the  first  time  how  selfish  I  was.  I  was  try- 
ing to  serve  myself  when  I  thought  I  was  serv- 
ing him.  It  was  my  frenzied  desire  to  possess 
him  that  would  have  brought  him  here  when  it 
might  not  be  best  for  him,  aye,  even  when  to 
have  done  so  would  have  been  a  violation  of  na- 
ture. I  was  aghast  at  the  meanness  of  my  mo- 
tive, and  after  a  long  struggle  the  cause  of  my 
sin  became  clear  to  me.  I  was  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  revenge  my  loss  upon  one  who  was 
innocent  of  doing  me  any  harm.  Since  she  pos- 
sessed my  earthly  place,  which  I  had  lost  only 
because  I  would  not  be  patient  and  suffer,  I 
sought  to  embitter  it  for  her.  I  had  known  all 
along  that  I  was  jealous,  but  until  that  moment 
had  encouraged  the  feeling.  Ah !  Love  came  to 
me  one  night  and  revealed  itself.  Then  I  per- 
ceived that  I  had  never  known  it  before,  and 
Jealousy,  by  contrast,  was  seen  in  its  hideous- 
ness.  I  arose  in  my  God-derived  strength  and 
cast  it  from  me.  Now  I  can  wait  for  your 
father  as  long  as  need  be.  There  is  no  bitter- 
ness left  in  my  heart.  I  thank  you,  my  son,  that 
you  prevented  that  wrong  from  happening  that 
early  morning.  I  wish  no  one  to  suffer.  May 
true  Love  fill  every  soul !'' 

A  load  was  lifted  from  my  heart  and  we 
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three  rejoiced  together.  Prince  said  a  few 
things  in  his  own  bright  way. 

"How  true  it  is  that  when  we  are  filled  with 
genuine  Love,  we  are  content  without  that  per- 
sonal possession  which  seems  so  essential  when 
we  first  begin  to  experience  what  we  suppose  is 
generous  affection  for  anyone.  True  Love  pos- 
sesses all  things  in  its  own  nature,  and  does  not 
need  to  specialize  its  objects.'' 

"Yes,  but  Prince,  may  we  not  have  greater 
preferences  for  some  hearts  than  for  others? 
Should  we  not  delight  more  in  the  society  of 
certain  ones?"  I  asked,  thinking  of  Corinne 
and  how  I  would  rather  be  with  her  than  with 
any  one  else  in  the  world. 

"True,  Crystal,  that  is  our  privilege,  but 
that  is  very  different  from  letting  them  become 
a  necessity  to  us.  Love  is  our  very  being  and  is 
complete  in  itself.  The  Absolute,  only,  can  sat- 
isfy us,  and  in  it  we  find  all  else.  The  special 
objects  of  our  affections  taken  altogether,  rep- 
resent but  a  fraction  of  that  which  is  ours  in 
the  Infinite  already."  Turning  to  me  as  he  read 
my  puzzled  thoughts  he  added:  "Don't  feel 
worried  Crystal.  This  will  all  become  clear  to 
you  just  as  fast  as  you  need  to  know  it." 

"My  son,"  my  mother  said  when  we  were 
leaving  her,  "do  not  think  that  I  do  not  love 
your  Father  now,  just  as  much  as  I  did  before 
my  change  of  heart.  I  really  love  him  far 
more.    But  I  can  wait  for  him  now  and  suffer 
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for  him  if  need  be.  I  see  him  and  have  lost 
sight  of  myself.    That  is  the  difference.'' 

Once  again  in  my  earth  home,  this  conver- 
sation echoed  in  my  mind,  but  it  soon  faded  and 
gave  place  to  thoughts  concerning  Corinne 
which  absorbed  me  completely.  Dear  Corinne ! 
How  lovely  she  was.  Compared  with  every  one 
I  had  ever  seen,  excepting  my  incomparable 
Prince,  she  was  like  a  sun  to  a  moonbeam,  a 
diamond  to  a  pebble.  There  was  a  lightsome 
gayety  to  her  manner  which,  however,  was  but 
the  surf  upon  the  beach.  She,  herself,  was  deep 
as  the  ocean  and  peaceful  in  her  depths.  I  had 
seen  her  in  many  moods,  and  the  same  pure 
soul  gleamed  through  all,  whether  gay  or  pen- 
sive, childlike  or  mature.  I  knew  she  was  fond 
of  me,  but  did  she  love  me  ?  When  I  had  borne 
this  query  as  long  as  I  could  endure  it,  I  re- 
solved to  find  its  answer.  She  had  then  been 
with  us  five  years.  I  had  been  thrown  into 
the  most  intimate  relations  with  her,  for  we 
were  from  the  first  like  sister  and  brother,  but 
this  very  informality  prevented  all  romance  in 
our  conversations  and  experiences.  Indeed  it 
placed  me  at  a  great  disadvantage.  Evidently 
the  idea  of  my  ever  being  anything  else  to  her 
than  "Brother  Chris"  never  entered  her  mind. 

I  have  mentioned  the  merry  quartette  she 
long  ago  described  to  us.  I  always  grouped 
their  names;  Vernon  and  Alice,  Reginald  and 
Corinne.  Just  at  this  time  she  was  called  back 
to  her  old  home  by  the  marriage  of  the  first 
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two.  While  she  was  away  we  exchanged  let- 
ters. She  wrote  fully  of  the  wedding  and  of 
the  many  entertainments  given  in  honor  of  the 
bridal  couple.  Reginald's  name  was  mentioned 
frequently  and  I  surmised  that  she  liked  him 
better  than  some  others  of  the  young  friends, 
because  she  spoke  oftener  of  him  and  differ- 
ently. Her  visit  seemed  long  to  me.  It  was  the 
only  dreary  time  I  had  known  since  my  recov- 
ery, and  even  then  I  was  not  exactly  unhappy, 
for  Hope  whispered  to  me  that  whenever  I 
grew  courageous  enough  to  tell  Corinne  of  my 
love,  she  would  respond  favorably.  I  did  not 
write  to  her  about  it  while  she  was  away,  lest 
she  should  think  me  afraid  to  speak  face  to  face, 
and  though  this  had  been  the  fact  up  to  this 
time,  and  I  did  not  wish  it  to  seem  so  to  her,  I 
would  wait  for  her  return. 

The  first  evening  of  her  home  coming,  she 
was  sitting  on  a  rustic  bench,  under  the  old  lin- 
den in  front  of  the  house.  Janet  had  been  with 
her  but  was  just  gone  away  to  drive  with  the 
Little  Mother.  Father  was  on  the  piazza, 
smoking,  lost  in  reverie.  I  sauntered  down  the 
path  to  her.  As  I  drew  near  I  heard  her  hum- 
ming a  favorite  air.  I  thought  she  had  never 
looked  so  lovely  before.  She  was  busied  in  ar- 
ranging in  her  herbarium  some  pressed  ferns 
which  she  had  brought  from  her  old  home.  I 
had  frequently  helped  her  in  this  kind  of  work, 
and  as  I  approached  she  glanced  up,  smiling. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Chris,  for  you  can 
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make  yourself  very  useful  to  me  if  you  will. 
I  chose  out  doors  for  arranging  these,  but  the 
wind  is  extremely  meddlesome.  I  have  been 
wishing  for  an  extra  pair  of  hands  to  keep  my 
belongings  from  flying  away." 

"li  you  only  knew  how  delighted  I  am  to 
have  you  wish  for  me,  Corinne!"  I  said  as  I 
seated  myself  beside  her,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  mine  were  the  particular  hands  she  had  in 
mind.  "I  wondered  if,  excepting  when  you  were 
writing  to  me,  you  ever  thought  of  me  while 
you  were  gone?" 

'To  be  sure,  Chris,  I  thought  of  you  many 
a  time." 

''I  expect  the  young  fellows  in  your  set 
down  there  did  not  give  you  much  time  to 
think  of  anybody  but  them.  Do  you  know, 
Corinne,  I  am  somewhat  jealous  of  your  friend, 
Reginald?" 

''My  brother  jealous  of  my  friends?"  and 
Corinne  looked  at  me  archly. 

'That  is  what  grieves  me,  Corinne,  to  have 
you  think  of  me  as  your  brother."  I  spoke  with 
so  much  intensity  that  the  frail  fern  in  my 
hands  trembled  perceptibly.  Corinne  started 
to  make  a  laughing  reply,  but  noticing  my  earn- 
estness hesitated  and  then  said  nothing. 

"Can  you  not  see"  I  proceeded  awkwardly, 
"that  I  stand  in  precisely  the  ^ame  relation  to 
you  as — Reginald,  for  instance?" 

Corinne  gave  a  little  start.     "How  do  you 
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know  just  what  Reginald's  relation  is  to  me?" 
she  asked. 

''It  is  only  fair  to  me  that  you  tell  me  at 
once  if  he  holds  any  other  than  that  of  a 
friend/'  I  said  almost  severely. 

''Why,  Christie,"  Corinne  answered  nerv- 
ously, "what  ails  you  tonight?  You  are  al- 
most cross.    Did  you  know  it?" 

I  protested  at  once.  "No,  dear  Corinne,  I 
never  could  be  cross  to  you.  I  love  you  far 
more  than  any  brother  could,  and  you  do  not 
seem  to  understand.  Xo  woman  could  have  a 
more  ardent  lover  than  I  am  of  you,  Corinne, 
and  it  hurts  me  to  have  you  accept  all  my  de- 
votion as  if  coming  by  right  from  a  relative. 
Forgive  me  if  I  seem  rude,  but  I  must  know 
the  truth.  Do  you  love  me  as  I  love  you?  Will 
you  share  forever  my  life,  my  home  ?  \\^ill  you 
come  into  my  heart  and  dwxll  there,  supreme, 
Corinne,  dear  Corinne?" 

My  heart  beat  so  loudly  I  thought  Corinne 
must  hear  it  in  the  intense  silence  which  fol- 
lowed. After  what  seemed  to  me  a  long  wait- 
ing she  spoke.  Her  voice  was  very  low  and 
sweet. 

"Christopher," — alas !  she  had  never  called 
me  that  before.  ]\ly  hopes  fell.  "Do  not  be  dis- 
appointed, but  I  never  dreamed  how  you  felt. 
Truly,  I  cannot  love  you  except  as  a  sister  or  a 
friend.  I  have  been  very  happy  that  way.  Let 
us  remain  in  the  old  relationship."  She  laid 
one  of  her  hands  on  mine,  beseechingly.  I  could 
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not  spurn  this  precious  sister  friend,  but  one 
thing  more  I  demanded  of  her,  in  broken  tones. 
'*Tell  me,  Corinne,  do  you  refuse  me  because 
you  have  given  yourself  to  another?  Even  as 
your  brother,"  I  made  a  pitiful  attempt  to  smile, 
''I  would  have  a  right  to  know  of  that." 
''No,  Christie,  I  am  heart  free." 
These  precious  words  were  like  balm  to  my 
wounded  spirit.  They  made  it  possible  for  me 
to  accept  the  situation,  bear  up  under  it  and  go 
my  way.  Her  heart  was  free?  Mine  was  la- 
den with  grief,  but  thank  Heaven,  not  with 
despair.  Mechanically,  I  picked  up  the  herba- 
rium and  we  went  up  the  path  to  the  house.  It 
was  now  quite  dark  and  I  could  not  see  the  ex- 
pression on  Corinne's  face.  As  we  reached  the 
door,  I  seized  her  hand  impulsively  and  wrung 
it  fiercely  while  I  said,  so  no  one  else  could  hear, 
'T  shall  not  give  up  hope,  Corinne.  I  am  glad 
that  you  do  not  hate  me,  and  that  you  desire 
my  friendship,  though  that  seems  so  paltry 
compared  to  what  I  wish.  Do  not  fear  that  I 
shall  trouble  you — I  can  control  myself,  but  in 
my  heart  my  love  for  you  shall  burn  forever." 
We  separated.  When  we  met  again  we  re- 
sumed our  former  intimacy  as  though  no  grief 
had  come  to  either  one.  A  year  passed  away. 
Corinne  ^nd  I  were  constantly  together  and  this 
satisfied  me  so  completely  (for  we  were  often 
alone)  that  I  hardly  noticed  that  during  all 
that  time  Prince  had  never  once  come  for  me ! 
Corinne  and  I  could  visit  together  forever,  we 
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declared.  She  often  entertained  me  by  describ- 
ing her  travels  in  many  foreign  countries,  and 
no  one  but  herself  could  draw  from  me  the  re- 
sults of  my  inner  life.  She  did  not  understand 
how  I  came  to  know  so  much ;  indeed,  she  con- 
sidered my  tales  entirely  imaginary,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  let  her  remain  under  that  delusion. 
She  called  my  rhapsodies,  ''dreaming." 

''Dream  for  me,  Christie,"  she  would  say.  I 
then  would  settle  back  in  an  easy,  relaxed  po- 
sition, and  under  her  sweet  influence,  draw 
from  my  subconscious  memory  many  an  excit- 
ing and  many  a  beautiful  adventure. 

"You  should  certainly  make  writing  your 
profession,  like  your  father,"  she  often  said. 

In  the  midst  of  these  charming  experiences, 
her  aged  grandmother  summoned  her  to  her 
home,  to  remain  for  an  indefinite  period.  Cor- 
inne  was  obliged  to  obey  since  she  was  the  only 
relative  free  to  go  at  the  old  lady's  need.  The 
night  of  her  departure.  Prince  came  for  me. 
Can  you  believe  that  I  was  so  distressed  because 
Corinne  had  left  me  that  I  refused  to  go  to  the 
happy  country  with  this  dear  friend? 

Prince  looked  upon  me  sadly  and  then  said 
kindly,  with  no  resentment:  "Be  it  as  you  say, 
precious  Crystal.  Farewell.  I  shall  not  come 
again  until  you  call  me.  When  you  truly  wish 
for  me,  your  longing  will  summon  me  to  your 
side.    Again,  farewell!" 

And  he  was  gone  and  I  was  left  doubly  for- 
lorn; but  since  Corinne  had  left  me  I  did  not 
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care  to  be  comforted.  Nothing  could  comfort 
me  but  her  presence,  unless  it  were  the  knowl- 
edge of  her  love. 

At  last  this  came  to  me.  For  the  first  six 
months  of  our  separation,  our  letters  were  or- 
dinary, friendly  epistles,  and  all  the  soul  food  I 
had;  but  after  that  time  I  noticed  a  change  in 
Corinne's  mood.  Once  she  referred  to  the 
evening  when  I  helped  her  with  the  herbarium. 
''Do  you  remember  it?"  she  asked. 

"Can  I  ever  forget  that  time?"  I  answered. 
''Ah !  Corinne,  would  you  trifle  with  me?" 

"I  would  trifle  with  no  one,  least  of  all  you," 
she  replied. 

Then  I  was  emboldened  to  ask  her  if  she 
had  changed  her  mind  since  that  evening,  and 
if  at  last  I  could  hope  that  she  would  let  me 
worship  and  cherish  her  in  the  way  I  so  de- 
sired? In  time  and  eternity?  For  answer  she 
wrote.  "Yes,  dearest  Christie. — Come  to  me. 
— I  need  you  much."    I  went  at  once. 
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As  she  greeted  me  I  thought  she  seemed 
pale  and  wan,  though  dehghted  to  see  me  and 
charming  as  ever.  The  hfe  that  she  was  lead- 
ing was  too  confining  for  her  spirits ;  her  grand- 
mother occupied  her  very  much  but  she  missed 
the  society  of  young  friends.  Still,  she  was  not 
always  lonely.  There  were  intervals  of  gay- 
ety.  On  the  first  day  of  my  visit  to  her  we  did 
not  have  a  moment  to  ourselves ;  but  after  her 
early  supper  the  old  lady  retired  and  fortunately 
there  were  no  more  interruptions. 

Corinne  proposed  that  we  sit  on  the  veranda, 
where  the  moonlight  was  shining  almost  with 
the  light  of  day.  The  question  that  had  been 
tantalizing  me  ever  since  I  had  received  her 
letter,  uttered  itself  immediately. 

*Tell  me,  dear  Corinne,  how  you  came  to 
love  me  at  last?" 

Something  like  a  sigh  escaped  her. 

"You  had  made  yourself  so  dear  to  me,  that 
I  found  I  could  not  live  without  you.'' 

"And  you,  my  sweetest,  are  the  one  in  all 
the  world,  I  love  the  best."  All  at  once,  I  felt  a 
tugging  at  my  heart  strings — a  peculiar  sensa- 
tion all  through  me — a  gentle  touch  on  my 
hand,  and  lo !  as  I  looked  within  it,  on  my  palm 
there  lay  glistening  a  wondrous  diamond  and 
glowing  ruby.    Corinne  saw  them  too. 

"How  beautiful!  What  are  they,"  she  ex- 
claimed. 
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"The  diamond  is  for  you,  Corinne.  I  re- 
member now — I  got  it — from  a  mine — once 
upon  a  time — long  ago.    And  the  ruby" — 

"Is  for  you"  rang  out  in  clear  tones,  though 
soft,  Hke  fairy  music.  "See  us  now"  and  the 
diamond  chimed  in  also,  "See  us  now,  each  to 
the  one  its  master  loves  the  best." 

Then  the  diamond  nestled  upon  Corinne's 
engagement  finger  while  the  ruby  fastened  it- 
self upon  mine. 

"How  perfectly  charming!  Christie,  you 
must  be  a  magician  of  some  sort."  I  was  about 
to  disclaim,  but  we  both  hushed,  for  the  dia- 
mond's tiny  voice  began  again : 

"Corinne,"  it  said,  "as  long  as  you  love 
Christie  the  best  in  all  the  world,  I  will  stay 
with  you ;  but  if  you  ever  cease  to  love  him,  be- 
ware, beware." 

Then  piped  the  ruby,  "Crystal  mine,  I  am 
come  to  you  from  Prince,  as  a  pleasant  souve- 
nir. Are  not  you  the  one  he  loves  the  best  in  all 
the  world?"  I  did  not  dare  to  speak  lest  we 
might  miss  something  the  gems  wished  to  say, 
but  as  the  silence  remained  unbroken  after 
this,  I  explained  to  Corinne's  questioning 
glance,  that  Prince  was  a  dear  friend  of  mine 
about  whom  I  might  tell  her  all  some  day.  For 
the  present  was  it  not  enough  that  we  had  each 
other  and  the  knowledge  of  our  devoted  love? 
I  could  talk  of  nothing  but  that,  I  declared. 

^         H<         ;}:         ^         :)( 
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Soon  after  I  was  obliged  to  return  to  my 
father,  for  he  was  not  well  and  seemed  to  miss 
me  pitifully.  When  home  again,  I  was  alarmed 
to  find  how  ill  he  was,  and  I  tried  to  arouse  him 
from  his  state  of  great  listlessness. 

"Let  us  travel,  dear  Father;  the  Little 
Mother,  Janet,  and  you  and  L  The  change  will 
do  you  much  good/' 

This  idea  pleased  him  and  the  Little  Mother. 
Janet  was  enthusiastic  as  she  always  was  over 
any  pleasant  prospect.  Very  soon,  we  were  in 
Italy,  resting  under  its  mild  skies.  One  beauti- 
ful evening,  we  were  lounging  on  a  terrace, 
which  overlooked  the  water.  Father  had  been 
quite  comfortable  ever  since  leaving  home,  but 
had  not  gained  any  strength.  This  night  he  was 
unusually  wearied.  We  had  all  been  very  quiet, 
even  Janet,  the  chatterbox,  for  many  moments. 
Our  spirits  were  hushed  and  resting.  Then 
suddenly,  Father  straightened  in  his  chair, 
and  extending  his  hand  toward  the  glimmering 
water,  said  in  joyful  tones: 

''Christopher, — your  mother, — See!''  He 
then  fell  back.  His  spirit  had  flown  to  the 
happy  country. 


Prince  had  not  come  for  me  since  the  time 
when  I  had  refused  to  go  with  him  there.  I 
wished  to  see  him,  but  probably,  my  longings 
were  not  sufficiently  strong  to  draw  him  to  me, 
or  he  would  have  come ;  but  down  in  my  heart  I 
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knew  that  I  should  never  need  any  one  else 
while  I  had  Corinne. 

We  had  been  away  from  home  six  months 
when  Father  left  us.  We  laid  the  dear  remains 
temporarily  in  a  foreign  vault  and  resumed 
traveling.  The  Little  Mother  dreaded  to  re- 
turn to  old  associations  and  though  I  yearned  to 
be  nearer  Corinne,  I  did  not  like  to  hasten  her. 
Thus  another  half  year  glided  by.  My  letters 
from  Corinne  had  come  regularly  and  fre- 
quently until  very  lately.  When  four  weeks 
had  passed  and  still  no  word  from  her,  I  be- 
came very  anxious.  As  a  matter  of  principle, 
I  had  never  used  my  gift  of  mind  reading  in 
connection  with  Corinne,  not  even  when  my 
suspense  in  regard  to  her  feeling  for  me  was 
almost  intolerable.  I  would  not  enter  her  pri- 
vate thoughts,  unknown  to  her.  But  now,  in 
my  anxiety,  lest  some  trouble  had  come  to  her, 
I  was  tempted  to  put  myself  into  communication 
with  her.  In  fact,  I  made  a  slight  effort  to  do 
so,  but  had  no  success.  I  did  not  understand 
why  I  failed,  unless  because  I  lacked  the  hearty 
approval  of  my  conscience,  or  from  long  ab- 
sence from  the  sweet  and  subtle  influences  of 
the  happy  country.  Even  these  might  not 
have  accomplished  what  I  desired,  for  when  I 
knew  the  truth,  some  time  afterward.  I  saw  in- 
ter-communion in  our  case  was  quite  impossible 
for  very  different  reasons.  At  last,  the  Little 
Mother,  being  restless,  thought  she  wished  to 
go  home. 
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When  I  re-entered  my  sleeping  apartments 
after  our  return,  in  the  early  dark  of  an  even- 
ing, I  noticed  a  pleasant,  silvery  light  suffusing 
the  rooms  to  which  I  paid  no  special  attention, 
at  first;  but  as  I  observed  that  it  did  not  come 
from  any  lamp  (for  none  was  burning)  nor 
from  the  hearth  where  all  was  dark,  I  looked 
about  for  its  source.  I  saw  upon  the  center 
table,  something  lustrous,  gleaming  white  and 
scattering  brilliant  sparks!  It  was  Corinne's 
diamond ! 

I  called  out  in  anguish,  "Tell  me  quick,  is 
she  dead?  Is  she  gone?"  "Peace,  peace,  dear 
Crystal,"  a  little  voice  replied.  "Corinne  no 
longer  loves  you  as  she  did,  and  I  have  returned 
to  you.  When  she  finds  that  I  have  left  her, 
she  will  feel  obliged  to  communicate  with  you. 
Do  not  mourn !" 

"Oh,  oh,  oh,"  I  sobbed.  I  knew  the  dia- 
mond would  tell  me  the  truth  only,  and  with 
the  revelation  came  the  conviction  that  it  was 
the  lack  of  harmony  between  us  which  had  pre- 
vented my  soul  from  getting  speech  with  hers 
when  I  made  the  effort  to  do  so. 

I  did  not  make  my  intended  journey  to 
Corinne  the  next  morning,  to  the  Little  Moth- 
er's great  astonishment.  A  few  days  later, 
two  letters  from  Corinne  were  received.  They 
had  been  following  us  all  the  way  home.  One 
of  them  was  for  the  Little  Mother,  the  other  for 
myself.  After  reading  her  letter,  the  Little 
Mother  also  concluded  not  to  go  to  the  old 
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homestead.  She  understood  then  why  I  had 
changed  my  plans.  My  letter  was  as  follows : 
Dear  Christopher — I  sincerely  trust  that 
you  will  not  think  me  cruel  or  unfaithful.  I  do 
not  mean  to  be  so.  But  since  I  wrote  my  last 
letter  to  you,  I  have  seen  Reginald,  who  has 
been,  a  way  a  year  and  a  half.  He  has  told  me 
of  his  love  for  me,  which  I  find  more  precious 
than  yours.  I  should  not  have  believed  this  pos- 
sible up  to  the  moment  he  made  his  confession, 
but  since  I  discover  this  to  be  true,  the  only 
thing  for  me  is  to  tell  you  so.  I  have  waited  a 
while  before  writing,  to  be  quite  sure ;  I  did  not 
realize  I  had  delayed  so  long,  until  your  last 
letter  informed  me.  I  expect  it  is  useless  for 
me  to  protest  my  helplessness  in  this  matter. 
I  would  keep  you  for  my  friend.  May  I  ? 
Yours  most  sincerely, 

CORINNE. 

P.  S. — The  diamond  just  sprang  from  my 
finger  and  disappeared.  Ah!  Christie,  do  not 
let  its  message  break  your  heart.  I  wish  I 
might  prevent  your  suffering,  but  I  cannot  undo 
what  has  occurred. 

The  next  day  brought  me,  wounded  and  des- 
olate, another  letter  from  Corinne. 

My  Dear  Christie: — I  lay  awake  last 
night  thinking  how  abrupt  my  letter  must  have 
seemed  to  you.  If  you  really  loved  me  as  you 
often  told  me  you  did,  the  news  it  contained 
must  have  hurt  you  deeply.    My  dear  friend  I 
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would  not  hurt  you  for  worlds.  I  got  up  early 
this  morning  that  I  might  hasten  to  tell  you 
more  at  length  of  what  has  come  to  me. 

Endeavor  to  remember,  Christie,  how  it 
used  to  be  between  us,  when  we  first  knew  each 
other.  I  do  not  mean  the  very  first,  but  after 
you  had  recovered  and  we  began  to  be  com- 
panions. Don't  you  see  how  natural  it  was 
that  I  looked  up  to  you  in  awe  on  account  of 
your  miraculous  healing?  Didn't  I  tell  you 
once,  that  I  saw  folded  wings  upon  your  shoul- 
ders? Well,  Christie  though  I  never  spoke  of 
them  again,  I  never  lost  sight  of  them !  And  I 
never  ceased  being  somewhat  afraid  of  you,  al- 
though fascinated ;  and  since  I  knew  how  good 
and  true  you  were,  I  never  spoke  of  my  fear 
lest  it  might  grieve  you.  Sometimes  when  you 
used  to  'dream'  for  me,  I  have  been  inwardly 
shaking  in  terror.  It  seemed  so  weird  to  me, 
that  without  teachers  and  without  books  you 
should  have  learned  so  much.  You  have  ever 
seemed  something  more  than  human  to  me. 
Yet  you  enthralled  me  and  held  me  captive.  I 
was  always  very  fond  of  you,  but  you  remember 
that  for  a  long  time  I  declared  that  I  did  not 
love  you  as  you  desired  or  as  you  deserved.  At 
length  out  of  pity  for  both  of  us,  I  persuaded 
myself  that  my  regard  for  you  might  be  genuine 
love  such  as  you  wished.  I  see  now  that  there- 
in I  greatly  erred.  Since  I  am  now  confessing 
let  me  tell  you  how  uncomfortable  the  diamond 
has  made  me ;  I  could  not  help  the  idea  that  it 
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was  like  a  spy  upon  me.  When  I  glanced  at  it, 
instead  of  being  reminded  of  your  love,  I  fan- 
cied it  said,  ''Beware,  beware,"  as  it  did  the  day 
you  gave  it  to  me.  This  thought  made  me  very 
unhappy  and  the  stone  lost  its  brilliancy  and 
looked  like  a  piece  of  common  glass.  It  caused 
many  remarks  from  its  singular  lack  of  setting. 
Every  one  was  curious  to  know  what  held  it 
upon  my  finger.  Really,  Chris,  it  became  an 
uncanny  thing  to  me. 

Tell  me,  my  friend,  are  you  more  than  hu- 
man f  If  so,  do  you  not  see  that  no  earth-born 
maid  can  be  quite  happy  with  you? 

I  have  enjoyed  your  letters  very  much  and 
taken  great  pleasure  in  replying  to  them,  think- 
ing that  in  case  my  writing  was  entertaining 
to  you,  it  might  be  something  in  the  way  of  a 
compensation  for  my  conscious  lukewarmness. 
I  was  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  I  must  be  a 
cold  hearted  creature ;  the  fault  must  be  in  my- 
self. Then  Reginald  came.  On  that  very  day, 
the  diamond  became  a  dull  green  color.  I  no- 
ticed this  with  a  kind  of  horror,  but  tried  to 
forget  it,  for,  held  in  thought,  the  stone  tor- 
tured me. 

Yes,  Reginald  came  home  and  I  told  him 
at  once  of  my  engagement  to  you.  He  had  not 
been  back  long  ere  he  noticed  that  I  was  not 
very  happy;  then  after  a  little,  (he  told  me  this 
later),  that  I  brightened  in  his  company.  This 
gave  him  courage,  and,  O  Christie,  under  his 
influence  my  heart  has  unfolded  and  blossomed 
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into  love.  Now  I  know  what  love  is :  what  your 
feeling  toward  me  must  have  been  but  what  I 
never  reaHzed  for  you.  This  was  not  because 
you  were  not  lovable,  but  because  you  were  too 
far  beyond  me,  too  good  for  me.  O  Christie, 
I  know  your  patience,  your  kindness,  your 
strength.  Can  you  not  see  this  matter  in  its 
true  light?  And  still  retain  for  me  a  similar 
affection  to  that  which  I  shall  ever  hold  for  you  ? 
Your  friend, 

CORINNE. 

After  reading  this  letter  over  and  over,  I 
took  up  the  first  one  again  and  studied  it  care- 
fully. I  have  omitted  to  state  that  after  telling 
me  of  Corinne,  the  diamond  settled  upon  my 
finger  close  to  Prince's  ruby.  As  my  eyes  now 
fell  upon  these  stones,  I  was  startled  to  observe 
that  they  seemed  to  be  blended  into  each  other, 
and  shone  now  with  a  red  light  and  then  with 
a  clear  white  one.  I  paused  in  my  brooding  to 
consider  the  meaning  of  this  unusual  circum- 
stance. 

There  could  be  but  one  interpretation.  The 
ruby  signified  the  deep  affection  borne  for  me 
by  my  dear  Prince;  the  diamond  was  to  shine 
for  the  one  I  loved  the  best.  Was  not  this,  after 
all,  he  who  had  given  me  the  crimson  gem? 
And  was  it  not  fitting  that  the  two  stones  should 
glow  as  one?  The  thought  of  Prince  brought 
comfort  to  my  soul.  I  began  to  see  how  I 
could  foreive  Corinne,  for  she  had  done  me  no 
wilful  wrong;  but  I  was  conscious  of  a  re- 
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vengeful  sentiment  toward  Reginald.  If  he  had 
not  appeared  upon  the  scene,  all  might  still 
be  as  before,  and  I  was  sure  that  Corinne  would 
have  forgotten  her  fear  of  me  in  the  course  of 
time.  It  seemed  to  me  that  since  Reginald 
knew  of  our  betrothal,  he  should  not  have  al- 
lowed himself  to  come  between  us.  He  had 
stolen  from  me  that  which  was  mine.  He  was 
an  interloper!  I  could  not  forgive  him.  The 
blood  surged  in  my  heart  as  I  thought  of  Cor- 
inne's  happiness  because  Reginald  had  come 
between!  And  that  I  had  never  made  her 
really  happy !  Alas,  for  me.  Was  my  love  for 
her  not  genuine  enough  to  rejoice  because  she 
rejoiced?  Should  not  her  good  be  the  one 
thing  of  importance  to  me,  rather  than  my 
choice  in  the  matter  ?  ''But  oh,  that  Reginald !" 
I  whispered,  huskily.  Instantly,  a  little  hiss 
sounded  from  within  my  hand  where  gleamed 
the  jewels  a  quivering  green.  I  sprang  to  my 
feet  and  exclaimed,  'This  is  jealousy  then  in 
my  heart?  Away  with  you, — I'll  have  naught 
to  do  with  you.  Anything — everything,  rather 
than  entertain  that  rank  and  deadly  poison  in 
my  mind." 

I  sank  to  the  floor,  exhausted.  Imme- 
diately, my  own  mother  was  with  me  and  as- 
sisted me  to  the  couch ;  kissed  me  fervently  and 
then  disappeared.  Soon,  the  ruby  and  the  dia- 
mond inter-glowed  as  before  and  my  heart  was 
filled  with  love  for  everyone. 
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INTERLUDE 

CONSECRATION 

Yoked  with  the  Christ,  this  day, 
My  hand  in  His,  I  fear 
No  thought,  no  deed,  no  way 
Which  falls  to  me.    I  hear 
His  voice  in  all  that  speaks. 
I  see  God's  zi'ord  in  each 
And  everyone  who  seeks 
My  presence.    May  my  speech. 
With  which  I  greet  these,  serve 
To  waken  in  their  minds 
Thoughts  of  their  union  with 
This  Holy  One.    I  swen'e 
From  my  blest  privilege 
If  once  I  fail,  and  blind 
Myself  to  tJiis  grand  truth, 
''Life  Indivisible.'' 
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I  sought  the  Little  Mother  and  told  her  all 
without  bitterness,  and  then  in  order  that  Cor- 
inne  might  receive  full  justice,  I  let  her  read 
her  second  letter.  She  was  moved  to  tears. 

*'Ah,  Christie,"  she  said,  ''Corinne  is  right. 
She  is  not  worthy  of  you.  She  could  not  have 
made  you  happy.  Dear  Christie,  you  will  not 
stay  below  long;  our  happiness  is  not  here;  you 
should  not  worship  any  earthly  creature." 

She  came  to  the  couch  where  I  had  thrown 
myself  down  and  kissed  my  brow.  Seating  her- 
self beside  me,  she  asked  many  questions  about 
many  things.  She  fingered  the  wonderful 
gems,  spoke  of  my  ''exceedingly  great  beauty" 
and  asked  me  to  explain  about  my  healing;  the 
luscious  grapes ;  the  curious  lichen  in  my  cap  of 
that  now  far  away  time;  and  many  other  oc- 
currences which  she  had  treasured  in  her  mem- 
ory. I  replied  that  some  day  I  hoped  I  should 
be  permitted  to  speak  about  them  but  could  not 
just  yet.  As  I  said  this  I  detected  a  mischievous 
expression  in  her  eyes  and  at  the  corners  of  her 
mouth,  but  it  was  only  a  gleam,  giving  away 
quickly  to  an  intensely  earnest  manner  as  she 
said: 

"Christie,  I  have  never  yet  thanked  you  for 
what  you  did  for  me  that  early  morning  long 
ago !  I  have  blessed  you  continually  in  my  heart, 
though.     Do  you  realize  what  you  saved  me 
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from?  Have  you  ever  heard  what  became  of 
him?"  The  Little  Mother  trembled  with  agita- 
tion and  grew  red  and  white  by  turns.  "No," 
I  answered  gently.  'T  do  not  know.  I  have 
never  heard." 

"The  next  I  heard  of  him,"  she  whispered  in 
a  tragic  tone,  for  the  Little  Mother  was  gen- 
erally very  dramatic  in  her  way,  "he  was  killed 
in  a  duel  in  France,  where  he  went  soon  after 
that  early  dawn.  The  duel  was  because  of 
some  woman  over  there.  And  I  had  thought 
he  loved  me !  Ah,  Christie,  by  making  up  my 
mind  to  do  what  I  knew  was  right,  even* 
though  it  cost  me  a  bitter  struggle,  I  learned  a 
very  precious  lesson  and  spared  your  father  un- 
told grief." 

"What    was    this    lesson,    Little    Mother? 
May  I  know  it  too?" 

"Well,"  she  said  resuming  a  more  composed 
martner,  although  her  voice  trembled  some- 
what, "we  often  mistake  for  love  that  which  is 
more  than  that.  No — I  do  not  express  myself 
well.  You  see,  everybody's  heart  is  filled  with  a 
great  yearning  which  only  infinite  perfection 
can  fully  satisfy,  but  which  all  hope  to  appease 
by  the  objects  of  their  earthly  affection.  How- 
ever, human  beings  should  never  be  wor- 
shipped. God  alone,  is  worthy  of  that.  Now,  I 
worshipped  Harold  Courtenay,  because  I  must 
worship  someone  and  your  father  was  too 
much  absorbed  to  let  me  pay  him  any  attention, 
and  at  that  time  I  had  never  thought  of  GoH. 
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Afterward,  when  I  found  how  unworthy  Har- 
old Courtenay  was,  I  was  led  to  reflect  and  to 
see  that  I  had  far  more  worthy  objects  to  spend 
my  affection  upon  in  my  own  family;  that  the 
love  which  is  worship  I  should  only  offer  to  the 
Deity.  This  has  been  your  mistake,  Christie. 
You  have  worshipped  Corinne;  have  exalted 
her  in  your  heart  to  a  place  she  could  not 
maintain.  Now  she  falls  from  that  place,  but 
fortunately  you,  unlike  most  of  us,  are  still  able 
to  treasure  a  fond  affection  for  her,  while  you 
reserve  your  highest  love  for  that  one  to  whom 
it  belongs.'' 

''My  Little  Mother,"  I  said,  how  did  you 
learn  all  this  and  yet  we  never  mistrust  that  you 
were  passing  through  such  experiences  ?  How 
you  must  have  suffered!" 

"Yes,  true,  but  I  have  had  much  to  comfort 
me,"  and  then  she  leaned  over  me  and  whis- 
pered, ''  I  have  been  to  the  better  country — I 
have  met  your  Prince  and  he  has  talked  to  me 
of  you." 

''O,  you  darling,"  I  exclaimed,  jumping  up 
to  sit  beside  her.  'Then  you  know  already  the 
answers  to  those  questions  you  asked  a  few 
minutes  ago,  and  we  may  talk  about  them  to 
our  hearts'  content  ?  Why  haven't  you  told  me 
this  before  ?" 

'To  tell  you  the  truth,  it  was  only  last  night 
that  I  received  permission." 

"When  was  the  first  time  that  you  were 
taken  yonder  ?"  I  asked  with  great  interest. 
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'When  my  burden  was  greatest;  when  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  not  to  go  with  Harold 
Courtenay  that  early  morning;  when  I  felt  as 
though  I  had  locked  upon  myself  my  own  prison 
doors;  when  it  seemed  as  though  I  should  die 
of  disappointment ;  then  your  dear  mother  came 
to  me,  after  I  had  fallen  asleep  and  bore  me 
away  with  her.  How  she  did  rest  and  soothe 
and  comfort  me!  Again  and  again  I  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  that  happy  region  and  was 
taught  many  wise  things  besides  being  most  de- 
lightfully entertained.  I  found  we  mortals 
know  but  little  of  true  love,  for  with  us  it  is  only 
in  symbol." 

The  Little  Mother  remained  silent  for  sev- 
eral minutes  seeming  almost  to  have  forgotten 
her  surroundings.  When  she  did  speak  again 
it  was  of  my  dear  Prince. 

''You  have  not  visited  together  for  a  long, 
long,  time,"  she  said. 

"No,"  I  answered  somewhat  chagrined. 
"Last  time  I  saw  him,  he  told  me  to  summon 
him  when  I  wanted  him  again,  but  my  heart 
has  been  so  filled  with  Corinne  that  I  have 
hardly  thought  of  him." 

The  Little  Mother  looked  at  me  and  smiled 
as  though  she  understood.  "He  is  only  waiting 
until  you  wish  him,  I  imagine.  I  saw  your 
Uncle  Jack  too,  Christie,  and  he  told  me  to  tell 
you  that  you  might  feel  free  to  talk  with  me, 
if  you  wished,  about  your  times  over  there." 

Then  followed  a  delightful  conversation. 
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The  Little  Mother  described  the  happiness  of 
my  mother  and  father.  ''Do  you  know,  Chris- 
tie, even  though  they  have  passed  on  they  have 
yet  to  learn  that  their  dependence  must  be 
placed  upon  the  Absolute,  alone  ?  They  live  in 
each  other  and  constantly  fear  separation. 
They  are  not  yet  conscious  of  their  spirituality 
as  controlling  their  materiality,  so  they  still  be- 
lieve in  death.  I  fear  that  they  will  have  to 
come  back  here  again,  before  they  can  go  on 
farther." 

''Do  you  long  to  go  to  the  better  country  to 
remain  there,  Little  Mother?" 

"No,  Christie.  Janet  keeps  me  earth  bound. 
We  are  happiest  where  our  hearts  are,  you 
know.    But  how  about  yourself,  Christie?" 

I  thought  carefully  and  then  said,  "I  have 
Corinne,"  for  though  I  had  been  obliged  to  give 
her  up,  in  a  sense,  I  considered  her  more  truly 
mine  than  she  had  ever  been.  Somewhat  of  the 
same  kind  of  love  that  my  mother  felt  for  my 
father  after  she  had  overcome  her  jealousy, 
filled  my  breast  for  Corinne.  That  she  should 
be  happy  regardless  of  me,  was  my  great  long- 
ing now;  to  serve  her  in  every  right  way  had 
become  my  ambition.  Even  as  the  Little  Mother 
wished  to  remain  with  her  daughter,  did  I  de- 
sire to  be  near  Corinne.  Yet  in  my  love  for  her 
I  detected  a  great  difference  from  that  which  I 
had  formerly  borne  her.  Heretofore,  she  had 
absorbed  my  entire  thought  to  the  exclusion  of 
anything  else;  now  a  deep  under  current  was 
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flowing  for  her,  and  she  was  never  for  an  in- 
stant forgotten,  but  there  were  springs  within 
my  soul  feeding  streams  which  coursed  out  in 
all  direction  for  others  as  well.  My  heart 
leaped  now  at  the  thought  of  the  dear  Prince 
who  had  been  so  patient  with  me  in  my  forget- 
fulness  of  him.  For  days  I  meditated  about 
him,  after  this  talk  with  the  Little  Mother.  He 
was  the  background  of  all  my  thoughts,  even 
while  I  was  composing  an  answer  to  Corinne's 
letters,  to  which  I  desired  to  reply  in  the  right 
way  and  speak  only  the  truth. 

This  is  what  I  finally  wrote : 

Dear  Corinne: — I  understand,  now, 
Sweet  One,  how  often  times  I  must  have 
seemed  unnatural  and  supernatural  to  you, 
whom  I  would  never  willingly  have  awed,  and 
thus  Fear  has  crept  into  your  heart  and  fright- 
ened away  your  love  which  I  was  so  hungry  for. 
But  dear  Corinne,  since  you  say  you  would  still 
keep  me  as  a  friend,  and  since  you  have  writ- 
ten to  me  with  afifection,  I  mistrust  that  I  still 
possess  your  precious  love,  although  you  know 
it  not.  This,  you  write,  has  gone  to  Reginald, 
(whom  may  the  Heavens  bless)  but  know  you 
not  that  Love  and  I  are  one,  and  that  every  time 
it  reaches  out  and  takes  into  its  embrace  an- 
other heart,  my  own  feels  the  throb  and  quiver- 
ing joy?  Dear  Corinne,  be  happy  with  your 
choice  and  may  it  ever  delight  you  even  as  now. 
I  relinquish  all  personal  claim  upon  you  and 
since  I  know  you  do  love  me  (tho'  not  just  as 
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you  do  Reginald),  I  am  content,  and  Peace 
dwells  with  me. 

Remember  me  always  as  a  friend  who  would 
serve  you  in  every  possible  way,  and  should  you 
ever  need  me,  think  of  me,  and  I  will  come  at 
your  call.  The  diamond  is  upon  my  finger 
close  beside  the  ruby.  At  times,  each  glows 
with  the  other's  light.  The  dear  Prince  and  I 
are  happy  in  one  another,  yet  love,  besides, 
every  other  creature,  too. 

Ever  thine, 

Christopher. 

By  the  time  I  had  finished  writing  Night 
had  completely  enveloped  all  things  in  her  man- 
tle of  darkness.  As  I  was  putting  away  the 
writing  materials,  having  left  Corinne's  letter 
on  the  top  of  my  desk  to  remind  me  of  its  post- 
ing, I  became  conscious  that  Prince  stood  at 
my  side. 

The  joy  that  throbbed  within  me  the  mo- 
ment I  saw  him,  told  me  how  much  I  had  been 
missing  him;  and  eagerly  did  I  consent,  when 
he,  at  once,  asked: 

"Shall  we  go,  together,  to  the  happy  coun- 
try?" 
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Its  air  had  never  seemed  so  sweet  before 
with  fragrance  nor  so  reverberant  with  joyous- 
ness.  Countless  birds  warbled  everywhere ;  but- 
terflies in  gay  flocks  flew  around  us ;  little  squir- 
rels scampered  in  glee  across  the  path  and  the 
meadow  flowers  tinkled  their  petals  gaily  as  we 
passed  by. 

''O  Merry/'  I  exclaimed,  "let  us  have  an  old 
time  frolic/'  his  former  pet  name  escaping  my 
lips  ere  I  noticed.  "Catch  me  if  you  can !"  and 
away  we  ran,  I  in  advance  from  the  start,  and 
able  to  keep  the  distance  between  us,  until 
Prince  stopped  of  his  own  accord. 

"Well  done,  Friskie,"  he  laughingly  called 
out.  "ril  give  up  as  beaten,  and  I  should  like 
to  rest  under  this  giant  tree,  if  you  do  not 
mind." 

So  down  upon  the  sward  we  threw  our- 
selves, gay  and  joyous. 

"Ah,  but  I  am  happy,''  I  said  while  pretend- 
ing to  be  out  of  breath,  an  impossible  condition 
in  that  blessed  place. 

"Dear  Crystal,  I  verily  believe  you  know 
now  something  of  what  is  called  'the  joy  of 
living.'    Do  you  not?" 

"Yes,  yes.  It  is  a  pleasure  simply  to 
breathe;  a  delight  to  move;  a  joy  to  be  still; 
everything  is  charming;  existence  is  bliss." 
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**Even  without  Corinne?"  Prince  asked  the 
question  very  gently. 

''Dear  Prince,  I  still  have  Corinne,  and  in 
the  very  best  way,  though  not  as  I  used  to  wish 
to  have  her.  But  how  paltry  that  kind  of  pos- 
session seems  to  me  now !  My  love  glows  pure 
and  strong,  satisfied  in  pouring  itself  out — giv- 
ing is  receiving — and  on  its  own  bosom  it  bears 
the  shining  of  Love  itself." 

Prince  seized  my  hand  and  said  with  ardor, 
"Now  you  know  what  Love  is!  Now  are  you 
become  in  your  heart,  clear,  like  a  crystal! 
Now  are  you  ready  to  go  on  with  me !" 

The  Prince  stood  up  aglow  with  enthusiasm 
and  pointed  off  and  beyond.  I  was  greatly 
moved  by  his  intense  agitation  and  awed  by  the 
mystery  in  his  manner. 

"Dear  Prince,"  I  murmured,  "does  'going 
on'  mean  I  cannot  remain  too,  to  serve  upon  oc- 
casion, her  whom  I  love  below?" 

"Do  you  not  know.  Crystal,  that  infinite 
Wisdom  and  Power  are  everywhere  present, 
and  that  Corinne  will  never  lack  for  anything?" 

"Yes,  I  know,  Prince,  but  I  desire  the  joy  of 
serving  her." 

"Think,  Crystal,"  the  Prince  added  plead- 
ingly, "of  this  vast  universe  which  awaits  us 
beyond.  There  are  beauties  to  be  unfolded,  les- 
sons to  be  learned,  and  heights  to  be  climbed 
exceeding  our  imagination  to  conceive.  True, 
it  is  noble  and  divine  to  serve,  but  sometimes 
superfluous  service  is  rendered,  and  if  we  em- 
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brace  the  opportunities  now  offered  us,  we  will 
become  still  better  fitted  to  aid  others.  There 
is  a  kingdom  awaiting  us,  Crystal,  in  which  we 
may  minister  to  myriad  souls,  instead  of  to  one 
alone.  Look  closely  into  your  heart,  my  friend. 
See  if  your  desire  for  service  is  not  partly  a 
wish  of  the  personal  self,  instead  of  what  is 
best  for  Corinne's  welfare !" 

Careful  reflection  brought  me  no  answer. 
"Prince,  dear  Prince,  give  me  a  longer  time  for 
thought.'' 

''Yes,  Crystal,  gladly  will  I,"  and  he  flew 
swiftly  away. 

"Alone  in  Heaven,''  I  murmured  to  my- 
self. My  thoughts  chased  each  other  in  a  pleas- 
ant medley  of  confusion,  and  I  did  not  succeed 
very  well  in  giving  the  reflection  necessary  to 
the  subject  Prince  and  I  had  been  discussing. 
After  a  little  I  became  aware  of  sounds  and 
voices  near  me,  strange  and  unusual.  I  looked 
around  to  see  what  caused  them.  For  some 
time  I  could  not  discover  what  gave  utterance 
to  them  or  what  was  meant  by  the  commotion 
but,  gradually  I  observed  that  every  little  spear 
of  grass  was  taking  part  in  an  animated  con- 
versation. As  I  became  used  to  the  curious 
din,  and  my  ear  grew  attuned,  I  could  under- 
stand what  was  being  said.  I  noticed  that  in 
its  own  esteem,  each  blade  of  grass  was  a  very 
important  being  in  the  universe.  The  larger 
plants  and  the  trees  were  considered  with  the 
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same  reverence  which  earth  people  bestow  upon 
the  heroes  and  the  Deity,  and  to  the  tiny  blades 
they  were  shrouded  in  mystery  and  often 
caused  them  to  feel  their  own  comparative  in- 
significance; but  on  the  whole,  they  did  not 
trouble  themselves  very  much  to  think  about 
them;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  birds  and 
other  winged  things  which  came  to  them  and 
instructed  them  in  the  wondrous  creatures  and 
events  in  the  surrounding  world,  they  would 
never  have  meditated  sufficiently  to  grow  into 
any  form  of  life  more  important  than  their 
present  one.  They  knew  that  they  must  some 
day  "die"  and  cast  ofif  the  shape  that  they  then 
were  wearing;  but  they  did  not  realize,  except 
in  rare  instances,  that  an  intelligence  resided 
within  them,  which  if  counselled  with  would 
lead  them  to  a  higher  existence,  later  on.  That 
they  could  think  at  all,  was  a  revelation  to  me 
at  this  stage  in  my  career.  I  was  not  so  much 
astonished  at  their  chatter,  for  everything 
seemed  to  have  a  voice  in  this  wonderful  coun- 
try ;  but  that  they  could  reflect  and  argue  filled 
me  with  amazement.  At  this  particular  mo- 
ment all  the  commotion  was  being  caused  by 
one  blade  of  grass,  which  was  declaring  very 
emphatically,  that  he  would  rather  be  just  what 
he  was  then,  forever  and  ever,  than  anything 
else  he  had  ever  seen. 

"What,  be  eternally  rooted  to  one  spot?"  a 
bumble  bee  asked  as  he  buzzed  about. 

"Yes,  indeed,  why  not?      Is  not  my  little 
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pet  rooted  with  me  ?''  and  the  blade  leaned  over 
affectionately  to  another  spear  close  beside  it. 

"O  yes/'  a  merry  cricket  chirped  sarcastic- 
ally, ''but  your  little  pet  I  heard  say  this  very 
day,  that  she  would  rather  be  somebody's  else's 
pet."    And  away  he  scampered,  laughing. 

''Is  that  true  ?"  demanded  the  first  blade,  as 
trembling  with  indignation  he  tried  to  peer 
into  the  face  of  his  erstwhile  sweetheart. 

The  tiny  voice  of  the  coquettish  blade  quav- 
ered with  embarrassment  as  it  confessed  that 
but  yesterday,  the  blade  on  its  other  side  had 
declared  its  love  for  her,  and  awakened  her  own 
in  response.  The  rejected  blade  drooped  de- 
spondingly  and  quivered  in  dismay.  A  lovely 
butterfly  poised  itself  upon  it  with  a  message  of 
cheer. 

"My  friend,  never  mind.  Your  little  pet 
would  not  have  satisfied  you  long.  You  have 
learned  many  things  that  have  never  entered 
her  little  mind.  You  are  ready  now^  to  pass  on  to 
some  other  form  of  life.  Your  intelligence  is 
keen  enough  to  grow  for  itself  a  plant  of  many 
leaves  and  branches.  In  place  of  this  one  love, 
unwillingly  given,  you  may  have  multitudes  of 
interests  and  the  affection  of  numerous  hearts." 

"But  I  would  stay,"  the  foolish  blade  de- 
murred. "This  other  one  who  says  that  he 
loves  my  dear  one,  is  not  capable  of  caring  prop- 
erly for  her.  If  I  am  here  and  she  suffers  from 
his  neglect,  she  may  return  to  the  shelter  of  my 
warrrl  heart." 
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Then  all  the  grasses  laughed  and  rustled 
with  great  amusement,  which  highly  offended 
the  object  of  their  mirth.  I  did  not  need  to 
hear  any  more.  I  was  mortified  by  the  resem- 
blance of  my  situation  to  that  of  the  stubborn 
grass  blade,  and  shifted  my  position  until  the 
conversation  was  no  longer  audible  to  me. 

"How  similar  to  much  of  human  sentimen- 
tality !"  I  mused,  for  now  I  was  strong  enough 
to  call  things  by  their  right  names.  'We  earth 
people  are  continually  mistaking  our  affections 
of  mere  sentiment  for  pure  love.  In  many  cases 
our  highest  emotion  comes  from  personal  pos- 
session, or  from  the  satisfaction  our  vanity  de- 
rives from  our  being  singled  out  for  admiration. 
The  Little  Mother  was  right,  and  this  is  the 
same  truth  she  was  talkino:  to  me  of.  Prince  is 
right,  too.  I  see  now  what  he  means.  Service 
is  often  confused  with  officiousness,  when  we 
forget  the  boundless  resources  of  Omnipotence, 
and  we  often  cheat  ourselves  out  of  that  which 
is  essential  to  our  own  development.  We  are 
each,  even  the  little  blade  of  grass,  of  impor- 
tance in  the  infinite  economy,  but  'endless  pro- 
gression' is  the  rule.  If  we  stand  still  we  are  in 
the  way  of  those  from  below  who  are  crowding 
up  into  our  places." 

Now  I  supposed  I  was  speaking  this  to  my- 
self, from  the  depths  of  my  own  newly  acquired 
wisdom,  but  to  my  great  amazement,  as  I 
looked  up,  I  saw  my  Uncle  Jack  beside  me,  talk- 
ing earnestly,  but  smiling.    He  was  called  "The 
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Wise  One''  in  his  part  of  this  happy  country, 
and  many  matters  were  referred  to  him  for  ad- 
justment, especially  such  as  pertained  to  earth 
dwellers.  His  judgment  was  particularly  good 
concerning  the  wisdom  of  interference  from 
above  in  mundane  affairs.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered that  from  him  came  my  permission  to  use 
this  mystic  scroll,  and  he  it  was  who  allowed 
the  Little  Mother  and  myself  to  discuss  our 
heavenly  visions  together. 

''Why,  Uncle  Jack,''  I  exclaimed.  "How 
glad  I  am  to  see  you.  How  long  have  you  been 
here?" 

''Ever  since  that  blade  of  grass  insisted 
upon  staying  where  he  w^as  no  longer  needed," 
he  answered  with  a  twinkle  of  humor  in  his 
eye. 

"May  he  stay  if  he  persists  ?"  I  questioned 
oblivious  of  the  less  serious  aspect  of  the  affair. 
"Yes,  forever  and  ever,  if  he  washes." 

Just  then  Prince  appeared  and  we  three 
went  together  to  the  white  palace  where  Uncle 
Jack  worked  and  studied.  When  later.  Prince 
was  escorting  me  back  to  the  earth  land,  I  asked 
him  if  I  mJght  wait  still  longer  before  giving 
him  my  answer  about  joining  him  in  the  "Great 
Beyond." 

"Crystal,  you  could  not  accompany  me  if 
you  still  retained  a  longing  for  the  earth  land. 
At  least,  you  could  not  remain  w^th  me,  for 
your  desire  would  ever  pull  you  earthward. 
But  one  thing  I  may  promise ;  we  could  go  back 
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and  forth  at  times  if  we  wished,  or  if  anything 
called  to  us  for  aid  from  below.  If  you  are  in 
thought  and  purpose  sufficiently  purified,  you 
can  sever  the  cord  which  binds  you  to  the  earth ; 
but  if  your  intelligence  is  still  perplexed  by  an 
unjust  valuation  of  different  environments  and 
by  a  mistrust  of  Omnipresent  Love,  you  cannot 
sunder  it  and  it  will  always  drag  you  down- 
ward.   In  that  case  we  must  wait." 

We  tarried  a  moment,  for  we  had  reached 
the  mysterious,  impalpable,  yet  intuitionally 
perceptible  boundary  line.  If  the  bright  coun- 
tenance of  Prince  could  ever  have  shown  dis- 
appointment, I  should  just  then  have  thought 
I  discerned  its  shadow  there.  Doubtless  it  was 
but  the  reflection  of  my  own  indecision.  What- 
ever it  was  I  was  moved  with  compunction  that 
I  must  seem  to  be  disloyal  to  this  dearest  friend. 
I  made  to  him  strong  and  renewed  vows  of 
affection;  I  asked  him  to  forgive  me  that  I 
could  not  at  once  join  him  in  the  great  plans 
for  the  future.  But  when  all  was  said  I  was 
still  very  ill  at  ease.  Discovering  this  he  was 
eager  to  comfort  me.  Holding  up  his  hand,  he 
showed  me  my  beautiful  diamond  sparlding 
there  in  proof  of  my  devotedness,  and  involun- 
tarily glancing  at  my  own,  my  heart  was  at 
pnce  cheered  by  the  affectionate  rays  of  his 
lovely  ruby.  Then  he  vanished  and  I  was  left 
to  earthly  interests  once  again. 
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For  many  days  after  this  I  was  in  a  state  of 
profound  meditation.  My  active  earthly  exper- 
ience had  been  so  short  that  I  was  not  quite 
ready  to  have  it  come  to  an  end.  This  may 
have  been  wilfullness  on  my  part,  but  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  was  justified  in  satisfying  my  crav- 
ing for  a  more  extended  career  below. 

I  looked  about  me  for  occupation.  There 
was  nothing  for  nie  to  do  at  home,  unless  I  filled 
the  house  with  guests  and  ministered  to  their 
pleasure.  As  soon  as  this  idea  occurred  to  me, 
I  consulted  the  Little  Mother.  She  heartily  ap- 
proved for  she  wished  to  take  Janet  to  foreign 
countries  again,  there  to  remain  for  several 
years. 

"Just  as  soon  as  Corinne's  wedding  is  over 
we  shall  start,''  she  said,  "and  then  you  will  be 
left  alone.  Yes  indeed,  fill  the  house  with 
friends  and  be  happy  in  their  company." 

Corinne's  marriage  was  being  hastened  be- 
cause of  the  recent  death  of  the  grandmother. 
She  had  been  thus  left  alone  in  the  old  home- 
stead, an  almost  intolerable  situation  which 
every  one  concerned  desired  to  see  ended  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  fancied  that  Corinne  would 
have  preferred  a  more  elaborate  festivity  than 
was  suitable  so  soon  after  the  death  of  the  aged 
relative;  but  she  did  not  express  any  dissatis- 
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faction  with  the  very  quiet  affair  that  was  pro- 
posed. 

The  ceremony  took  place  in  an  old  historic 
church,  not  far  from  the  home.  Thither  the 
Little  Mother,  Janet  and  I  journeyed,  a  few 
days  in  advance.  The  country  people  there- 
about were  invited  to  witness  the  marriage,  but 
there  was  no  wedding  feast  prepared  for  them. 
The  home  party  was  very  small  since  all  of 
Reginald's  family  lived  at  too  great  a  distance 
to  join  us;  but  the  young  couple  were  to  go  to 
them  in  the  course  of  their  wanderings  before 
settling  down  in  the  city  where  Reginald  had 
located  for  the  practice  of  his  life-chosen  pro- 
fession. 

I  was  made  aware  that  I  was  still  sadly  hu- 
man, although  I  had  been  awarded  so  many 
privileges  not  allowed  to  many,  when  Reginald 
and  Corinne  were  pronounced  husband  and 
wife.  A  sharp  pang  pierced  me  with  a  cruel 
stab  of  a  curious  dismay.  It  lasted  but  for  an 
instant  and  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
tranquility  so  sweet  that  I  was  momentarily 
lost  in  amazement.  So  free  was  I  rendered 
from  all.  regret  that  I  was  able  to  congratulate 
them  both,  heartily  and  even  joyously.  But 
when  all  was  over,  and  the  bridal  couple  had 
departed  and  I  was  home  again,  alone  (for 
the  Little  Mother  and  Janet  were  gone),  I  had 
to  struggle  for  a  few  days  against  a  sense  of 
desolation. 

Then  the  thought  of  entertaining  friends 
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again  occurred  to  me.  Of  these  I  had  several 
living  at  a  distance,  who  had  often  given  me 
great  pleasure,  and  who  responded  gladly  to 
my  urgent  invitation.  For  several  years  I  en- 
joyed the  exercise  of  hospitality,  officiating  as 
a  very  generous  host.  Extravagance  was  a  vir- 
tue, maybe,  when  there  was  no  need  of  economy, 
and  when  it  gave  well  deserved  pleasure  to 
many  persons.  However,  I  began  to  tire,  fin- 
ally, of  the  lack  of  method  and  of  the  aim- 
lessness  in  this  mode  of  living.  As  my  guests, 
one  by  one,  departed,  I  was  left  the  willing 
victim  of  more  serious  ambitions. 

To  relieve  poverty  seemed  to  me  a  laudable 
work  in  life.  There  were  no  people  in  the  coun- 
try about  me  who  would  have  accepted  charity 
from  any  one,  so  in  order  to  find  persons  to  aid 
I  removed  to  the  neighboring  city.  There  I 
placed  myself  in  contact  with  the  most  abject 
need,  and  for  many  years  led,  what  seemed  to 
me,  a  useful  life.  I  had  settled  down  in  a  pov- 
erty-stricken community,  becoming  like  one  of 
the  people  in  my  way  of  living.  Then  there 
came  to  me  many  opportunities,  joyful  indeed, 
of  helping  pilgrims  up  the  steep  hill  of  existence. 
Sometimes  I  had  the  chagrin  of  seeing  that  my 
aid  was  superfluous,  even  harmful,  since  the  re- 
cipients were  thus  cheated  out  of  necessary  ex- 
perience, or  failed  to  appreciate  its  worth,  but, 
on  the  whole,  conditions  in  the  neighborhood 
were  greatly  ameliorated  and  many  were  bene- 
fited by  my  dwelling  among  them.    At  the  end 
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of  six  years  a  prosperous  home-settlement  and 
manual  training  school  were  firmly  established. 
These,  under  the  care  of  devoted  directors  were 
gradually  able  to  progress  without  my  personal 
superintendence.  Then  I  led  what  might  be 
called  a  roving  life  but  for  the  steady  desire 
and  purpose  to  be  useful  to  others.  First  one 
and  then  another  sphere,  in  continual  succes- 
sion, occupied  me. 

Sometimes  my  conscience  troubled  me  some- 
what, because  my  excuse  to  Prince  had  been 
that  I  wished  to  be  of  service  to  Corinne  and  I 
found  no  way  to  this.  I  loved  her  as  ardently 
as  ever  and  we  corresponded  occasionally;  but 
her  lot  proved  to  be  a  very  happy  one  and  she 
was  in  no  need  of  me.  This  was  a  matter  of  re- 
joicing, for  my  desire  for  service  was  not  so 
strong  as  to  wish  for  suffering  for  the  sake  of 
the  pleasure  of  alleviating  it,  fortunately.  Oc- 
casionally a  sadness  would  creep  over  me. 
Had  Corinne  even  slightly  desired  my  presence 
my  heart  strings  would  have  felt  the  pulling, 
but  no  urging  from  her  was  experienced.  Once 
I  was  tempted  to  exercise  over  her  some  of  the 
wonderful  powers  which  I  possessed,  but  I  did 
not  yield  to  the  thought.  To  have  stolen  in 
upon  her  private  life,  unwelcome,  was  offset  by 
the  shame  and  dishonor  in  which  such  a  course 
of  conduct  would  have  involved  me. 

But  gradually  there  came  to  me  the  suspi- 
cion that  I  was  no  longer  necessary  to  the  hap- 
piness of  anyone.     At  first  my  city  life  among 
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the  poor  was  too  busy  a  one  to  give  chance  to 
such  suggestions;  but  toward  the  last,  when  I 
discovered  that  others  could  carry  on  alone  all 
my  projected  work,  they  rose  to  the  surface. 
All  the  funds  at  my  disposal,  save  those  re- 
served for  my  personal  requirements,  were  in 
use  for  my  charitable  objects,  and  though  I 
continued  to  interest  myself  in  many  people  in 
different  places,  I  could  not  find  imperative  calls 
for  usefulness.  For  some  time  I  filled  the  role 
of  a  teacher.  Ere  long  I  saw  that  I  was  merely 
anticipating  Experience  who  was  the  best  guide 
for  them  and  whom  they  were  bound  to  follow 
as  fast  as  they  w^ere  able.  The  mere  doling  out 
to  them  of  facts  did  not  appeal  to  me.  Charac- 
ter moulding  was  what  seemed  desirable  and  I 
was  apt  to  become  disheartened  by  their  then 
non-malleability. 

My  heart  was,  at  times,  blessed  by  the  re- 
sults of  my  miracle  working  (for  thus  the  peo- 
ple called  my  efforts  in  unusual  directions).  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  heal  the  sick  and  to  transform 
material  things  from  one  shape  into  another. 
But  there  was  alloy  in  the  purest  of  these  deeds 
and  I  saw  that  harm  might  result  in  many  in- 
stances. This  I  discovered  by  chance,  as  it 
were,  one  particular  day  when  I  was  visiting 
among  the  poor  of  our  settlement. 

One  family  was  in  such  a  state  of  destitu- 
tion as  appalled  me.  There  had  been  no  food 
nor  fuel  in  the  house  for  two  days  and  a  little 
boy  of  seven  years  lay  very  ill.    My  mind  filled 
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with  a  strong  desire  for  the  things  which  they 
needed,  and  as  I  graphically  pictured  to  myself 
the  cheer  of  a  lire  on  that  desolate  hearth  and 
of  food  upon  the  bare  pine  table,  both  the 
flame  and  the  provisions  at  once  appeared.  The 
frozen,  famished  family  were  nearly  paralyzed 
with  fear  and  astonishment,  but  their  pressing 
hunger  and  biting  cold  made  them  ignore  their 
fright  and  weakness.  They  drew  close  to  the 
inviting  warmth,  snatching  at  the  bread  and 
fruit  on  the  way.  Then  when  the  child  arose 
from  the  miserable  pallet  where  he  had  been 
stretched  for  days  in  pain,  and  ran  eagerly  to 
the  table  helping  himself  to  its  bounties,  their 
joy  knew  no  limits. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  wonder  work- 
ing was  good  but  the  after  results  were  deplor- 
able. These  people  grew  to  think  that  since  I 
could  bring  about  such  conditions  of  comfort, 
I  was  responsible  for  the  poverty  and  sickness 
of  the  entire  neighborhood.  It  was  quite  im- 
possible to  convince  them  that  it  was  far  better 
for  them  to  remedy  their  troubles  themselves. 
I  strove  in  vain  to  impress  upon  their  minds 
the  principles  of  health,  supphes  and  resource- 
fulness, knowing  that  when  they  patiently  ap- 
plied them,  they  would  begin  to  reap  permanent 
benefit.  I  did  not  deem  it  wise  to  interfere  mi- 
raculously again  on  their  behalf,  and  because 
they  superstitiously  regarded  me  as  an  object  of 
worship  on  account  of  my  unusual  gifts,  I  was 
obliged  to  go  away  from  them. 
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I  returned  to  my  old  home  to  consider  future 
plans.  Having  long  been  absent,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  seeing  the  place  again  was  keen.  Old 
acquaintances  were  greatly  changed,  and  some 
of  them  were  missing.  Many  had  grown  aged 
and  infirm,  so  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
they  were  recognized.  Those  who  remembered 
me  said  that  I  looked  just  as  of  yore,  no  older 
than  at  the  time  of  departure  from  them.  Ah ! 
how  could  one  grow  old  in  appearance  or  in 
feelings  when  he  knew  that  he  was  the  child 
of  Eternal  Youth  ? 

It  was  comforting  to  observe  that  my  per- 
sonal influence  over  people,  wherever  I  moved, 
was  now  one  for  good  in  every  respect.  The 
sick  gradually  recovered;  want,  little  by  little, 
disappeared,  and  wonders  were  worked  unper- 
ceived.    That  was  by  far  the  better  way. 
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One  night  I  retired  to  my  room  as  usual  and 
sat  down  in  an  easy  chair  before  the  glowing 
fireplace.  As  I  reflected  upon  the  past,  and 
peered  into  the  future,  I  could  see  nothing  left 
for  me  to  do  on  earth.  I  knew  that  without 
occupation  there  would  be  for  me  no  happiness. 
My  experience  had  proved  to  me  also  that  no 
one  could  learn  life's  lessons  for  another,  and 
that  it  was  useless  for  me  to  tarry  below  for  the 
sake  of  my  friends.  I  observed  that  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  individual  souls,  the  entire  race 
was  benefited,  and  since  unusual  powers  could 
not  be  wisely  employed  upon  the  earth  plane, 
why  dwarf,  the  activities  of  a  being  who  could 
exercise  them,  to  its  limits?  Would  it  not  be 
better  for  such  a  one  to  seek  a  larger  sphere 
of  action,  if  there  were  not  anything  on  the 
smaller  one  remaining  to  be  overcome  ?  I  be- 
gan to  soliloquize: 

''Without  boasting,  I  may  say,  that  in  my 
case,  sickness,  deformity,  impatience,  morose- 
ness,  jealousy  and  selfishness  have  been  over- 
come. Yes,  and  old  age,  too;  But — death? 
Well  do  I  know  that  it  is  but  an  appearance,  but 
would  I  be  able  now,  if  I  wished  to  rejoin 
Prince  permanently,  to  do  so  without  passing 
through  the  ordeal  of  dying?  Could  I  carry 
with  me  this  human  body,  transformed  into  in- 
corruption,  or  must  I  leave  it  to  be  put  out  of 
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sight  by  friends  who  have  loved  the  wearer  ? — 
Ah,  Prince,  Prince,"  I  said,  "I  fear  much  re- 
mains for  me  to  accomplish;  I  have  still,  after 
all,  a  work  to  do  before  I  can  go  with  you  to  the 
'Great  Beyond'." 

I  was  recalled  to  consciousness  of  my  sur- 
roundings by  the  sound  of  my  own  voice,  but 
judge  of  my  astonishment,  when  I  found  that 
they  were  no  longer  my  pleasant  room  at  home, 
before  the  glowing  embers,  but  an  immense 
tropical  forest,  of  deepest  shade  and  aromatic 
fragrance,  i  was  standing  alone,  beneath  a 
giant  palm,  on  the  shore  of  a  big  sea.  Away 
out  upon  the  water  glided  one  in  appearance 
like  my  dear  Prince.  And  I  saw  with  joy  that 
he  bid  me  come  to  him,  while  as  he  beckoned,  I 
caught  the  flashing  of  the  diamond  upon  his 
finger. 

"Alas,"  I  cried,  "there  is  no  boat  to  carry 
me  to  you." 

"Crystal,"  he  shouted  back  to  me,  "thou 
art  greater  than  the  waters.  Thou  canst  rule 
them.  He  who  can  rule  his  own  spirit  as  thou 
canst,  need  have  fear  of  nothing." 

"I  have  no  fear,  dear  Prince,  if  you  bid  me 
walk  to  you — if  it  is  lawful  for  me  to  do  so?" 
I  answered. 

"I  bid  thee  come,"  he  said. 

Unhesitatingly,  I  stepped  forward,  and  the 
distance  lessened  between  us.  I  fell  at  last, 
embracingly  upon  his  neck. 
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"Dear,  dear  Prince,  I  did  not  know  how 
glad  I  should  be  to  see  you  again." 

''Crystal,  I  have  never  left  thee/' 

We  walked  on  together  till  we  reached  the 
opposite  shore,  which  rose  before  us  in  terrific 
majesty;  for  up,  as  far  as  we  could  look, 
stretched  above  us  a  precipice,  sheer  and  steep. 
Not  one  bit  of  sandy  beach,  the  size  of  one's 
feet,  to  step  upon!  Not  a  projecting  crag  to 
grasp  and  raise  ourselves  by !  Nothing  but  the 
smooth,  dark  rock  towering  above  us! 

''Whither  now,  dear  Prince  ?"  for  he  offered 
no  remark. 

"Upward,''  he  answered  and  pointed  smil- 
ingly. 

"Surely,  my  friend,  you  suggest  the  impos- 
sible," I  questioned. 

"Why  Crystal,  hast  forgotten  thy  wings?" 

"Ah  yes,  but  then  Prince,  I  have  never  used 
them  since  those  long  ago  times." 

"Even  so,  but  hast  forgotten  that  it  is  also 
possible  to  rise  without  their  aid?" 

I  had  forgotten  that  for  the  moment.  It 
came  back  to  me  as  he  spoke,  that  he  used  to 
fly  without  them.  Being  ambitious  to  achieve, 
this  lapse  on  my  part,  mortified  me. 

"Let  not  dull  Fear  keep  thee  down,"  re- 
monstrated the  Prince.  Know  that  it  is  about 
the  heaviest  thing  in  the  universe.  Think  but 
a  moment  of  the  lightsome  joyousness  of  Love — 
how  It  ever  draws  and  supports  us.  Its  arms 
are  ever  around  us.    We  cannot  fall." 
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Still  I  held  back. 
"Dear  Prince," — I  whispered  now — "Dear 
Prince,  are  you  sure  that  Love  is  pleased  by  all 
this  daring?  Does  Love  wish  me  to  do  such 
unusual  things ?  Is  it  necessary?  Should  I  not 
hesitate  and  be  content  here,  below?" 

"Why,  Crystal,  remember  that  we  are  com- 
manded to  perform  wonderful  works;  that 
nothing  is  impossible  if  our  faith  is  strong;  that 
'it  is  our  Father's  good  pleasure  to  have  given 
U2  the  kingdom/  And  then,  my  darling,"  he 
added,  "dost  thou  not  know  that  already  thou 
hast  done  greater  things  than  this  ?  Jealousy  is 
.higher  and  steeper  to  pass  over." 

I  felt  my  soul  grow  stronger.  Placing  my 
hand  in  that  of  Prince,  I  said,  "Hasten,  let  us 
mount,"  and  immediately  w^e  were  at  the  top! 
But  not  to  my  encouragement,  a  few  rods  away 
loomed  another  precipice,  even  more  formid- 
able than  the  first,  and  Prince  led  me  to  it  at 
once. 

"Now,  Crystal,  profit  by  thy  past  exper- 
iences. Do  not  forget  one.  Thou  hast  over- 
come the  water — thou  has  overcome  the  preci- 
pice. Thou  hast  come  over  and  up;  now  thou 
must  go  through,  and  alone f' 

Prince  disappeared. 

There  was  no  escape.  I  did  not  wash  to  go 
back.  I  knew  I  could  ascend,  for  that  had  just 
been  demonstrated;  and  I  felt  a  strong  desire 
to  do  as  suggested ;  to  pierce  through  the  solid, 
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adamantine  wall  before  me.  I  was  full  of  cour- 
age, buoyant  at  heart.  I  reached  out  my  hands 
as  if  to  pave  a  path  before  me.  Absolute  trust 
pervaded  my  soul.  My  loving  Father  Spirit 
was  the  one  and  only  substance.  I  was  sprung 
from  it;  was  one  with  it,  and  it  knows  no 
hindrance.  I  rushed  swiftly  through.  All  be- 
came dark — the  crashing  of  the  rock  made  a 
deafening  noise  about  me — but  on,  on,  I  pushed. 
Then  the  light  began  to  shine  upon  me  from 
the  other  side  and  joyous,  triumphant,  I  dash- 
ingly emerged,  free.  Most  jubilant  music  of 
voices  and  instruments  offered  congratulations 
and  welcome.  And  there  stood  Prince!  He 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  great  throng,  among 
whom  was  no  one  else  I  had  known  before. 

''Where  are  my  mother  and  father  and 
Uncle  Jack,  dear  Prince?"  I  asked  at  length, 
as  having  passed  through  the  crowd,  we  stood 
by  ourselves. 

"They  are  not  come  yet.  They  have  not 
conquered  Death !" 

'Trince,  was  that  Death  we  encountered  in 
the  water  and  in  the  rock?"  I  inquired,  gasp- 
ingly. 

"Yes,  dear  Crystal.  And  now  thou  knowest 
there  is  nothing  to  fear,  for  thou  hast  overcome 
all  that  is  of  the  earth,  earthy.  Death  will 
never  have  power  over  thee,  not  even  over  thy 
physical  body.  For,  see,  even  though  thou  ap- 
pearest  as  thou  dost  below,  this  body  of  thine 
has  been  thoroughly  refined  by  the  casting  from 
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the  soul,  which  occupies  it,  all  base  thoughts 
and  motives,  particularly  every  atom  of  fear." 

''Dear  Prince,''  I  murmured  in  awe,  "I 
know  not  of  struggles  sufficient  to  have  accom- 
plished all  this.  True,  all  has  not  been  easy, 
but  then,"— 

"Crystal,  remember  that  'God  so  loved  the 
world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life.'  Thy  faith  in  the 
indwelling  Christ,  the  very  essence  of  thy  na- 
ture has  given  thee  capabilities  of  transforma- 
tion into  incorruptibility.  Immortality  is  put  on 
as  well  by  steady  growth  as  by  victoriously 
struggling.  And  then,  thou  hast  not  achieved 
all  during  thy  last  sojourn  upon  the  earth. 
Recall  to  thy  mind  previous  experiences.  Look 
back." 

Vision  after  vision,  as  I  obeyed  him,  came 
to  me  of  the  heretofore,  and  I  saw,  how,  step 
by  step,  my  soul  had  evolved  to  its  present  state. 

"And  think.  Crystal,"  Prince  said  after  a 
while,  "this  is  not  the  end.    There  is  no  end!" 

The  dear  Prince  looked  so  rapturous  I 
nearly  fell  down  and  worshiped  him,  but  he 
saw  my  intention  and  prevented  me. 

The  beauties  of  this  newly  found  region 
would  exceed  the  most  extravagant  phrases 
which  could  be  offered  in  their  description.  The 
suffusion  of  rest,  of  peace,  of  vigor,  of  inspira- 
tion, of  joy,  of  satisfaction,  of  clear  minded- 
ness,  cannot  be  portrayed.     The  words  of  the 
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Psalmist  come  to  me  as  I  recall  my  first  im- 
pressions. I  glowed  with  the  consciousness  that 
I  had  indeed  been  ''forgiven,  healed,  redeemed, 
crowned  with  loving  kindness  and  tender  mer- 
cies, and  satisfied!" 

Prince  and  I  lingered  long  in  the  delight- 
someness  of  this  Heaven,  which  was  infinitely 
greater  in  degree  than  the  joys  of  the  ''Happy 
Comitry''  where  I  used  formerly  to  visit  with 
him.  Taking  no  note  of  time,  for  there  was  no 
time,  I  cannot  recount  when  we  came  again  to 
the  prosaic  subject  of  me  and  my  affairs.  And 
when  he  did  speak  (because  he  knew  he  must) 
we  felt,  as  it  were,  the  shock  of  an  intrusion. 

"Crystal,  thou  canst  go  back  to  the  earth 
and  remain,  if  thou  desirest.  Or  we  together 
may  go  thither  and  come  hither  as  we  will. 
The  time  will  arrive  when  Corinne  will  truly 
want  thee ;  when  trouble  will  seem  to  her  mortal 
sight  to  envelop  her.  Then,  in  invisible  minis- 
try, thou  canst  cheer  with  the  thoughts  of 
truth  which  thou  mayest  suggest  to  her  mind. 
Thou  canst  protect  her  from  all  evil  influence. 
Thou  canst  serve  others  also,  for  thy  heart 
henceforth  will  go  out  to  everyone.  What  is 
thy  choice  ?'' 

I  answered  with  an  ingeniousness  similar 
to  the  naivety  of  our  first  "Happy  Country'^ 
conversations ;  but  when  one's  thoughts  cannot 
be  hidden,  what  purpose  would  affectation 
serve  ?  I  knew  that  Prince  sympathised  with  my 
every  aspiration  and  understood  .my  problems 
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perfectly.  He  did  not  need  that  I  should  tell 
him  of  these,  but  even  as  we  never  weary  of 
singing  the  old,  famihar  music  and  reiterating 
the  oft-repeated  principles  of  faith  and  virtue, 
so  did  I  now  find  pleasure  in  giving  expression 
to  my  desires,  to  which  he  listened  with  recipro- 
cal joy.  However,  there  was  a  newness  in 
my  present  proposition  and  a  finality  in  its  ac- 
compHshment  different  from  those  which  had 
been  suggested  heretofore. 

'Truly,  my  Prince,  I  would  never  leave 
thee.  Here  would  I  always  stay.  I  really  be- 
lieve that  now  the  cord  which  bound  me  to  the 
earth  is  completely  severed.  But  there  are  rav- 
elings  hanging  from  it  which  I  would  fain  be 
rid  of.  They  have  not  a  feather's  weight  with 
me;  but  I  want  to  return  to  earth  just  long 
enough  to  gather  together  all  the  shreds  and 
then  bring  them  with  me  as  I  return  here,  and 
cast  them  into  those  deep  waters  of  the  river 
of  death.'' 

"I  surmise,  Crystal,  what  thou  meanest. 
Thou  wouldst  finish  thy  narrative  on  the  mystic 
scroll,  for  one  thing?" 

''Yes  I  would  leave  it,  a  legacy,  for  my 
friends  to  remember  me  by  as  they  read." 

"Few  will  be  able  to  make  anything  out  of 
thy  ideas,  thou  knowest.  Only  those  can  un- 
derstand who  have  evolved  the  power  of  spirit- 
ual interpretation.  Only  those  who  have 
grown  somewhat  homesick  for  their  native 
land." 
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''Yes,  yes.  But  this  is  not  the  only  reason 
for  which  I  would  tarry  below.  I  would  stay 
until  I,  voluntarily,  and  entirely  unaided,  save 
by  my  indwelling  Lord,  can  cross  the  water, 
climb  the  precipice,  penetrate  and  emerge  tri- 
umphant from  yon  rocky  barrier." 

I  pointed  in  the  direction  from  which  we 
had  come,  not  seeing  however,  the  way  we  had 
traversed;  for  there  was  no  hint  anywhere  of 
obstacles  overcome  or  battles  won.  Natural 
perfection  was  the  only  seeming. 

'Then,''  I  concluded,  "when  I  dare  ven- 
ture to  undertake  this  I  will  take  a  formal 
leave  of  the  earth.    May  I  do  this  ?" 

"Crystal,  all  is  as  thou  wishest.  Now  that 
thy  heart  is  pure  and  enlightened,  thou  wilt 
desire  no  unwise  thing." 

As  Prince  finished  speaking  we  turned  and 
began  to  retrace  our  journey  earthward.  To  my 
great  amazement,  the  frowning  rock  through 
which  I  had  come,  was  still  standing,  unmoved 
by  my  fierce  encounter  with  it.  There  was  not 
a  rent  in  its  front  to  show  where  I  had  come 
through.    I  looked  wonderingly  toward  Prince. 

"Death  is  but  an  appearance.  Crystal." 

"But,  Prince,  I  heard  it  fall  all  around  me. 
I  felt  it  as  it  gave  way." 

"Yes,  but  that  all  came  from  thine  imagina- 
tion, dictated  to  by  the  remnant  of  fear  in  thy 
heart.  See,  it  is  naught  but  a  shadow.  We 
easily  pass  through  it,  unharmed." 

And  we  walked  peacefully  through  to  the 
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other  side,  then  gently  dropped  to  the  foot  of 
the  first  precipice  and  ghded  easily  and  joy- 
ously across  the  wide  sea.  When  upon  the  op- 
posite shore,  we  tarried  under  the  luxuriant 
trees. 

'Trince,  I  would  know  every  step  of  the 
way  back.  However  did  I  reach  this  almost  im- 
penetrable forest  ?" 

''By  thy  desire  for  me,  thou  wast  drawn  to 
the  place  where  I  was  at  the  moment.  I  was 
in  this  spot  to  save  yon  ship."  Out  upon  the 
waters  I  saw  a  boat  I  had  not  noticed  before. 
It  bore  many  traces  of  having  recently  encount- 
ered a  heavy  gale,  but  was  now  putting  out  to 
sea  again  under  clear  skies.  ''What!  are  we 
on  the  earth  now?" 

"Yes"  was  the  answer. 
"I  do  not  see  when  we  reached  it,  nor  do  I 
understand  how  I  arrived  in  this  place  when  I 
came  to  thee." 

"I  do  not  wonder.  Crystal,  that  thou  art  per- 
plexed. But  know  now,  distance  or  space 
does  not  exist  for  the  soul.  Locations  are  ar- 
bitrary and  are  made  by  the  mind  for  its  own 
convenience  and  pleasure.  Dost  not  thou 
recall  how  we  used  in  the  happy  country  to 
prefer  to  walk  sometimes  to  our  destination, 
when  we  knew  we  could  reach  it  by  thought 
alone  ?" 

"O  yes,  I  recollect.  We  wanted  to  visit 
together  and  we  enjoyed  the  exercise,  and 
then,  there  was  no  need  of  haste." 
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*'Even  so.  Now  if  thou  reflectest,  thou  wilt 
know  how  to  return  to  thy  chair  before  the  fire. 
Remember,  Crystal,  I  am  always  with  thee  and 
if  thou  dost  understand  sufficiently  thou  mayest 
see  me  at  any  time.'' 

At  last,  then,  I  knew  that  I  did  under- 
stand, for  as  I  wished  to  be  at  home  once 
more,  I  found  myself  in  my  own  room  at  once. 

From  that  time  on,  I  have  not  lost  sight 
of  Prince.  He  does  not  always  seem  to  be 
right  beside  me,  but  I  can  see  him  wherever 
he  is.  The  precious  diamond  is  always  gleam- 
ing for  me,  and  I  often  notice  the  brilhant, 
warm  rays  which  shine  in  response  from  the 
ruby  on  my  hand.  Prince  and  I  can  speak 
to  each  other  at  all  times,  and  we  have  become 
inseparable  companions ;  yet  he  is  not  hindered 
in  any  way,  in  his  deeds  of  mercy  and  love 
throughout  the  universe. 

Since  my  return  to  the  earth  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  program  Prince  suggested  to  me,  on 
the  other  side,  in  every  particular;  thither  and 
hither,  ''in  and  out,"  many,  many  times,  always 
seemingly  alone,  until  the  way  has  become  so 
familiar  that  it  has  no  longer  any  terrors  for 
me.  Time  and  again,  has  my  soul,  unseen,  res- 
cued Corinne  from  anguish  indescribable.  At 
last  the  bitter  has  been  drunken  by  her  from 
every  cup  pressed  to  her  lips;  the  sting  been 
extracted,  by  her  own  hands,  from  every  thorn 
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in  her  life's  pathway.  She  has  passed  to  her 
rest,  to  re-emerge,  in  proper  time,  and  finish 
her  human  experiences.  These  will  eventually 
lead  her,  and  all  others  similarly,  to  the  "Great 
Beyond.'' 

Now  behold !  this  little  Mystic  Scroll  is  fin- 
ished after  the  human  fashion.  It  has  given 
me  much  pleasure  to  pen  the  words,  one  by  one, 
upon  its  surface.  I  leave  it  here  upon  my  writ- 
ing table  for  any  one  to  read  who  may  care  to 
do  so.  If  the  Little  Mother  should  ever  again 
return  to  this  old  home,  and  wish  to  preserve 
these  pages  in  an  ordinary  book  for  people  to 
read,  she  has  my  full  permission.  I  know  that 
she  will  understand  everything,  even  before 
she  will  have  read  this  that  I  have  written. 

She  will  know,  when  she  fails  to  find  me 
here,  just  how  and  where  I  have  gone. 

I  leave  the  lichen  ''Happiness,"  taken  from 
my  outgrown  cap,  beside  this  Mystic  Scroll,  a 
reminder  of  the  time  gone  by. 

At  last  my  departure  is  final.  I  shall  return 
no  more,  visibly  to  this  earth  until  'The  king- 
doms of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of 
our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ."     (Rev.  ii  :  15). 

Meanwhile,  I  shall  be  wherever  He  ap- 
points. If  He  honors  me  by  allowing  me  to 
work  for  the  hastening  of  His  everlasting 
dominion  on  this  earth,  my  cup  will  be  filled  to 
overflowing. 

Farewell,  dear  friends. 

Christopher. 
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FINALE 

WATCHING 

//  to  my  Lord,  alone,  at  home, 
Soon  only  He  to  me  will  come. 
Then  seek  no  entrance  here,  all  ye 
Who  from  my  Lord  woidd  divert  me. 
And  watch,  my  soul,  lest  He  pass  by. 
In  costume  strange,  zvith  hearing  nezv. 
For  this  the  paradox  so  true. 
When  far  azvay  He  seems.  He's  nigh! 
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